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Grains, and food for the fighting 
forces and the nation require 
FREIGHT CARS 


AS 







Armaments can’t be built without 
FREIGHT CARS 


Y SEIZING first, all transpor- 
B tation, when they occupy a 
new country, the totalitarians 
have identified it as the most 
valuable arm a nation can possess 
under the conditions of total war. 

And their logic is doubly indispu- 
table. First, of what avail are shipyards 
or steel mills or ordnance plants if the 
transportation to feed raw materials 
to them is lacking? Secondly, what 
good is a mechanized army, a two- 
ocean navy, a 50,000-airplane fleet. if 
their service of supply is inadequate? 

A new freight car every 

4\, minutes 

To support the railroads in the trans- 
portation problems created’ by the 
transfer of coastal ships to oceanic serv- 
ice and the demand for speed in build- 
ing armaments, Pullman-Standard is 
today turning out freight cars at the 
rate of one complete car every 414 
minutes of each working day. 


Having achieved that speed, its pro- 


PULLMAN-STANDARD CAR 
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_ Ships can’t be launched without FREIGHT CARS 


TRANSPORTATION 


is the primary arm of 
National Defense 


and the primary arm of 


transportation is the 


FREIGHT CAR 


duction lines are again being keyed 
up to increase the present high rate of 
output ... by a reduction of the black- 
out by multiple shift operation, aided 
by added facilities and further stand- 
ardization of car design . . . larger 
orders resulting in longer runs...a con- 
tinuous flow of all materials...and the 
co-operation on the part of all suppliers 
of raw materials and finished parts. 
Hundreds of thousands of freight 
cars are still needed 
As our armament program attains full 
momentum, additional freight cars— 
hundreds of thousands of them—will 
be needed. Pullman-Standard stands 
ready to supply them to the limit of 
its capacity, with the full co-opera- 


tion of its loval ** shoulder - to -the- 


CHICAGO e ILLINOIS 


Coal and ore for industry need 
FREIGHT CARS 





Raw materials, transshipment ‘of 
parts and finished products 
require FREIGHT CARS 


ss ' a 
wheel,” experienced organization. 


For Pullman-Standard has the 


“know-how” derived from 82 
years of rich experience. It has, 
too, extensive and experienced 
research, engineering and pro- 

duction staffs capable of over- 

coming the uncharted problems mech- 
anized war imposes . . . expert knowl- 
edge of metals and the organization to 
back that knowledge with millions of 
man- and machine-hours . . . plus the 
determination, shared by every worker, 
to make an all-out effort for defense. 

Therefore, even though it is now 
turning out, in addition to freight cars, 
passenger and transit equipment, such 

a broad list of essential armaments as 

tanks, trench mortars, shells, gun car- 

riages, and airplane wings on a mass- 
production basis—Pullman-Standard 
recognizes that nothing it can contribute 
to defense is more important than the 
utilization of its total effective freight- 


car building capacity. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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ROOSEVELT AND CHURCHILL: 

—THE INSIDE STORY.................. P. 7 
Decisions reached by Franklin Roosevelt 
and Winston Churchill in their talks at 
sea primarily concerned the war and how 
to win it. On the basis of those decisions, 
this country and Britain will make their 
next moves to deal with Japan . . . with 
Russia . . . with the myriad complex prob- 
lems involved in fighting an all-out war 
all over the world. Out of the meeting 
came no formal alliance—its results will 
be seen in actions, not words. Here is 
what the new decisions mean for the 
United States and Britain; inside facts 
about the historic conference. And for the 
human side of the drama, see the article on 
page 10. Here is an explanation of how 
and why the sea is a symbol guiding the 
actions of America’s “sailor-President,” of 
Britain’s veteran statesman. Here is a 
word-study of two men whose view of the 
world is conditioned by a shrewdness typi- 
cal of seamen, by vision as wide as the 
seven seas. 





THE UNITED STATES NEWS.... 
presents in this issue eight pictures 
of the historic Roosevelt-Churchill 
meeting. They are the first to appear 
in any national magazine. The pic- 


tures are on pages 7, 8, 26 and 27. 











AMERICAN AID FOR RUSSIA.......... P.11 
The United States is now prepared to send 
all-out aid to Russia. Oil, machine tools, 
warplanes, freight cars: these are only a 
few of the items being readied for ship- 
ment to the embattled Soviets. Here are 
the results of the Roosevelt-Churchill de- 
cision to stake valuable supplies on the 
Russian cause; the facts about how the 
goods will be delivered, the influence of 
Japan on U.S. plans. 


THE THREAT IN PRIORITIES............ P.12 


Washington officialdom from President 
Roosevelt down is now painfully aware 
that a depression—arising out of the shift 
of supplies to arms production—is a dis- 
tinct possibility. Their answer to the dan- 
ger is to seek ways of fitting more and 
more industries into the armament pro- 
gram. The methods they will use, and the 
effect of new plans on United States in- 
dustry are outlined and explained in this 
article. 


MEANING OF DRAFT EXTENSION..P. 14 
What does the draft extension mean to 
the average man in uniform; to his family 
and his employer? What are the new pro- 
visions for “hardship cases”; skilled work- 
men; men over 28? This article gives the 


— - 


WEWS within the News 


answers; reveals the political effects of the 
hair-line vote that passed the measure. 


NEW STRIKE OUTBURST................ P.16 
More than 1,600,000 man-hours were lost 
to defense work last week because’ of 
strikes. Equipment delayed included ships 
valued at $493,000,000, tanks, aircraft en- 
gines, guns and ammunition. That’s why 
defense officials again are alarmed over 
the strike situation. The Labor Week 
points out underlying causes of the new 
outburst of labor trouble; tells how Gov- 
ernment officials, businessmen and union 
leaders view the prospects for labor peace. 


AIRCRAFT ENGINE PRODUCTION..P. 20 
One year ago, lagging production of air- 
craft engines was a number one bottleneck. 
Today, engines are being turned out faster 
than the airplanes they will power. The 
Pictogram measures the dramatic rise in 
engine production; tells why the industry 
is confident it has what it takes to “keep 
‘em flying.” 


THE PEACE AIMS: PRO AND CON..P. 26 
Comments ranging from bitter criticism to 
fulsome praise followed thick and fast the 
revelation of the Roosevelt-Churchill con- 
ference on the high seas. The Pro and Con 
of National Issues this week presents a 
concise picture of reaction among the na- 
tion’s editors to the statement of peace 
aims. 


COMBATING GASOLINE 

PE aasincssasssonsiontisatiianes P. 30 
Diversion of 50 tankers to the British 
... Russia’s urgent need of American oil... 
record highs in civilian demand for gaso- 
line: these facts are behind the threatened 
gasoline shortage in the East. But oil men 
are quick to admit they cannot gauge just 
how crucial the shortage will be. This 
week’s Special Report outlines the prob- 
lem as they see it; tells the part to be 
played by each method of transport—rail- 
road cars, motor trucks, barges—in the 
Government’s plans to avert the shortage. 


PD GO i istccccccccccscccecssss PAGES 
The March of the NewS.............:cccceceeees 4 
Tomorrow: A Look Ahead...........ccc00 5 
David Lawrence Editorial.................000 18 
EE Br I yiiiictrtcniieniericicrmnes 23 


Question of the Week: 
Should U.S. Revise Plans to Grant 


Independence to the Philippines?...... 28 
Report on Inter-American Trends........ 33 
a. eo 2 een 
I cal scissnv dncnbnsausasbubiien 36 
Be ee Ie ates seiercecsisncnsevenne 38 
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Cover: President Roosevelt; see National Week, 
page 10. (Photograph from Acme). 
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A 500d life work 
Jor any man 


You'tt find quite a few grizzled veterans 
among the country’s automobile dealers. 


In their business lifetime, the auto- 
mobile has grown from a rich man’s 
luxury and a mechanic’s toy to the finest 
and most dependable personal trans- 
portation ever known to mankind. 


They have seen habits change, horizons 
grow, living expand as cars grew 
more convenient, more reliable and 
more useful. 


To grow along with it hasn’t been easy. 
They’ve had to do more than sell cars 
— they have developed trained service 
staffs to keep cars in operation, no 
matter how many years they are driven. 


They have helped create a whole new 
business—the used-car business— which 
provides a market for the man with a 
car to dispose of, and a place to buy 
for folks who want to make a little 
transportation money go a long way. 


They have taught many a beginner how 


to drive, have helped young people 
“budget-buy” their first automobile, 
have been friend, guide and counselor 
to countless neighbors in many dif- 
ferent ways. 


And over the years they have been good 
businessmen too, providing for their 
own, giving employment and oppor- 
tunity to others, meeting pay rolls, 
paying taxes, owning property — busi- 
nessmen doing their full share in 
local Community affairs. 


Thus to General Motors, as to their 
friends and acquaintances in their home 
towns, they aretruly partners in progress. 


And so as they look back now over 
their own careers and on into the future, 
they may well say, “This is a good life 
work for any man.” 





“1 PROGRESS |» 
through 
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Planning Steel Plant Expansion... U.S. Debt Passes 50 Billions. 


National debt. The national debt 
passed the $50,000,000,000 mark and con- 
tinued upward at the rate of $16,650 a 
minute. A principal factor is the run on de- 
fense savings bonds, on which Government 
has borrowed $480,000,000 since July 1, 
and the new tax anticipation notes on 
which the Treasury has taken in $225,000,- 
000. 

Defense expenditures since the new fiscal 
period began seven weeks ago aggregate 
$1,400,000,000, but Price Administrator 
Henderson warned that spending must be 
trebled if this country is to surpass Ger- 
man war production. 


* * * 


Price controls. House hearings on the 
emergency price-control bill were post- 
poned until after the 30-day House recess 
despite appeals from Mr. Henderson for 
immediate action. The Price Administrator 
warned that labor’s demand for higher 
wages will be justified by the end of the 
year if price regulations are unsuccessful. 


* * * 


Taxes. Enforced savings, by means of 
increases in the present 1 per cent levies 
on wages and pay rolls, were proposed by 
Treasury Secretary Morgenthau. Such sav- 
ings would be paid back, under the Mor- 
genthau plan, in the form of a dismissal 
wage that would cushion postwar adjust- 
ments in employment. 

Senate Majority Leader Barkley warned 
that, sooner or later, the Government may 
be forced to resort to a sales tax, but he 
hoped it would be much later. (Page 23.) 


* * * 


Installment sales. Federal Reserve 
Board announced tentative restrictions on 
installment selling. On automobiles, air- 
craft, motorboats, motorcycles, one-third 
the purchase price is the minimum down 
payment and 18 months the maximum 


Restrictions on Gasoline Sales...Delay for Price-Control Bill... 


maturity; on refrigerators, washing ma- 
chines, ironers, vacuum cleaners, ranges, 
and radios, 20 per cent down and 18 
months maturity; on furnaces, water heat- 
ers, plumbing and home air conditioning, 
15 per cent down and 18 months to pay. 
(Page 36.) 


* & 


Steel. Steel in all forms, including alloys, 
was placed under full priority control. To 
meet increasing demands, producers dis- 
closed preliminary plans for 12,000,000- 
ton expansion of capacity. Office of Pro- 
duction Management experts asked that 
electric furnace capaci.iy now used for 
producing carbon steel for automobiles be 
turned over to the production of alloys 
needed for defense. 

A drive for scrap steel comparable to 
the recent aluminum collection entered 
the discussion stage. Abandoned street 
car tracks are expected to yield 250,000 
tons in such a drive. 


* * * 


Copper. A 12-cent-a-pound ceiling was 
imposed on copper by the Price Adminis- 
trator. Slightly higher prices will be paid 
to high-cost mines by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. A company-by-company 
survey to increase copper output was an- 
nounced by OPM. Total supply for Au- 
gust is estimated at 110,000 tons, of which 
more than 70 per cent will be needed by 
manufacturers with “A” priority ratings. 


* + 


Gasoline. The Office of Price Adminis- 
tration and Civilian Supply ordered an 
immediate 10 per cent reduction in deliv- 
eries of gasoline to filling stations in East- 
ern Seaboard States. First week of 7 p.m. 
to 7 a.m. blackout in these States resulted 
in an 8 per cent increase in gasoline con- 
sumption. But gasoline stocks in the 17 
affected States also increased. (Page 30.) 
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Petroleum Co-ordinator Ickes dispatched 
Edwin W. Pauley to London to study 
British methods of gasoline rationing. 

State governments began worrying over 
loss of revenue that would result from any 
gasoline rationing system. Eastern States 
that would be hit by rationing now collect 
an estimated $345,100,000 a year from 
gasoline taxes. 


* + 


Labor supply. Work Projects Adminis. 
tration’s monthly report on employment 
estimated the nation’s working force a; 
56,000,000 persons, including 50,400,000 
employed in private, public or military es. 
tablishments, and 5,600,000 still without 
jobs. This unemployment is the lowest re- 
ported since the beginning of the defense 
program. 


* * * 


Sugar. A price ceiling of 314 cents a 
pound was placed on raw sugar by the 
OPACS. Meeting between Government of 
ficials and sugar refiners was scheduled t 
discuss necessity for regulating prices o 
refined sugar. 


* * * 


Building materials. OPACS disclosed 
that price questionnaires have been sent 
out to building materials producers as a 
first step toward regulating maximum 
prices in that industry. 


* * * 


Aircraft. The nation’s production of war- 
planes in July amounted to 1,460, a de 
cline of 16 from the June record. 


* * * 


Little business. OPM Director General 
Knudsen called upon Army and Navy of- 
ficials to assume their “full share of re- 
sponsibility” for promoting subcontracting 
of defense work and for diverting defense 
orders from large to small industrial units 


* * * 


Strikes. A new burst of defense —_ 
brought expressions of serious concefl 
from the War Department, while Navy 
Department wrestled with problem o 
seizure of Federal Shipbuilding and Dry- 
dock plant at Kearny, N.J. (Page 16) 
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(On pages referred to in parenthest 
above will be found more extended treat- 
ment of the topics mentioned.) 
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New sg Vata 


U. S. again is edging a bit closer to trouble, a bit closer to shooting. 

Not that it is imminent. Not that it is inevitable. Not yet. But: The 
Roosevelt-Churchill meeting laid down terms for which U. S. might fight. 

That's important. That's a prelude to any decision on involvement. 

Even so: It is only the surface result of a warship meeting of the U. S. 
President, the British Prime Minister. It is overshadowed by other results. 

Most important results will show in new actions, in new policies; will in- 
volve U. S. relations with Japan, with France, with Russia, with British Empire. 

More specifically..... 

Japan: Threatening a southward push to Singapore, threatening blockade 
against U. S. shipments to Russia. Decision: To match Japan move for move; to 
insist upon sea freedom in the Pacific; to shoot if Japan shoots first. 

France: Lining up with Hitler, probably offering African bases, possibly 
offering use of French fleet. Decision: To stop U. S. aid to French in Africa, 
to check flow of oil and food and supplies if definite assurances are refused. 

Russia: In need of U. S. Supplies. Decision: To divert some planes, some 
equipment, some supplies from British Empire to Russians in Siberia. 

North Atlantic: Shipping situation improved, losses lowest in a year, 

U. S. occupation of Iceland aiding greatly. Decision: Go ahead with present 
policies, go ahead with an improved air and naval patrol, add ships and planes. 

Lend-lease: Beginning to help. But: Still far short of needs and of early 
expectations. Decision: Work out closer liaison, work out an improved system 
of priorities for arms production and delivery, introduce more planning. 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 




















Did Churchill sell Roosévelt a new bill of goods? That's question most 
often asked in Congress. It is based on idea that U. S. loses every conference. 

There is no present sign that Churchill did. This was Roosevelt's idea. 
It was his meeting. He prides himself on being able to outbargain others, on 
ability to further U. S. interests, on keeping a "selfish" viewpoint in trades. 

Still not apparent is any U. S. promise to do more than to use economic 
power; to do more than insist upon guarding strictly U. S. interests with guns. 

However: Both Roosevelt and Churchill are hard bargainers; are well aware 
of each other's empire interests; are giving away no more than necessary. 











Eight-point peace aims are designed..... 

1. To show U. S. public what the war is about; to crystallize sentiment. 

2. To take the initiative in a peace offensive; to satisfy Congressmen who 
want U. S. to offer peace leadership; to show Axis peoples the price of peace. 

53. To encourage conquered peoples to resist; to forecast victory. 

At home: Roosevelt continues to let affairs drift, to dodge decisions. 

As examples..... 

Inflation: Fast gaining momentum; fast taking hold as purchasing power of 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


U. S. dollar declines to 87 cents compared with one year ago, as a 78=-cent dol- 
























































lar is predicted for start of 1942 and a still smaller dollar to come. 
Defense trouble: Becoming acute as shortages develop, as some industries 

face shutdown, as Government lets a crisis develop without plans to meet it. 
Strikes: Growing in number and importance again, tending to center in vi- 

tal defense industries, in small, but key plants that can upset an industry. a 

Official attitude still is to encourage labor demands, to encourage unions. 
It's important to understand the type of inflation ahead. | 
This is to be price inflation similar to that of the last war; is to rest 

upon a base of vast purchasing power in a time when goods are scarce. 
It is not to be printing-press inflation. It is not to be the kind of in- 

flation that Germany had as a means of wiping out the national debt. Ae 
Very probably: It will be followed by postwar deflation; by a decline of 

prices once armament spending slows and there is a shift back to peace. i 

0 

Big question today is whether the new inflation will match the last war's. 
Best-informed opinion is that it will not; that it will stop short of the Ro 

violent price rises that more than doubled average prices between 1914-1919. shi 
The reasons why..... up 
Inflation is recognized for what it is this time and will be watched. cis 
Taxes are higher now than then; are draining off more purchasing power. ~ 
Installment sales _ are to be regulated; are to be subject to more stringent 

terms, with larger down payments and bigger monthly payments to be required. the 
Price controls, even if haphazard, are being applied to basic commodities. Mi 
This means less chance of a runaway situation. But: It does not mean that Ba 

a very sharp price rise can be avoided; that inflation is now under control. Pe: 
Prospect is strong and growing that Roosevelt will be forced to streamline ve 

his defense organization; that he will have to bring order out of chaos. co! 
Situation now developing requires a plan, a blueprint for action. , 
The alternative: Disaster for thousands of nondefense enterprises as de- ," 

fense eats up all available materials; as demands of England, Russia, China, lox 

added to U. S. demands, use up steel, copper, aluminum, zinc and other metals. | 
Roosevelt hoped that everything would work itself out; that the problem St 

might clear up if overlooked. His hope isn't to be realized. “s 

" 

Ahead is a sizeable movement of U. S. troops to outlying bases. : 
Philippines will get many. So will Alaska. There will be important addi- ai 

tions at Trinidad, at Bermuda, at Newfoundland, in Iceland. At 
Extension of service for draftees and National Guardsmen permits Staff an 

Chief Marshall to make dispositions of troops based on estimated need. R 
It doesn't appear, so far as can be determined, that any plans are laid th 

for an expeditionary force to England, Africa or, eventually, to Europe. Ay 
But: It does appear that U. S. troops are to find service in larger numbers 

in new U. S. bases and in scattered U. S. possessions. Action may come there. \ ; 
War involvement in the Atlantic tends to recede as Russia holds. f 
War involvement in the Pacific tends to recede as Japan hesitates. al 


It all depends..... : le: 
If Japan heeds plain warnings, war for U.S. will not come soon in Far i 

East. 

If Germany stays bogged down in Russia, war may be escaped on that side. 

Otherwise: Shooting may not be avoided forever. 
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ROOSEVELT-CHURCHILL: 
INSIDE STORY OF MEETING 


Stronger Co-operation in War Effort to Result From Understandings 


Actions, not statements, 
to show real importance 
of ocean conference 


The real decisions reached by Franklin 
Roosevelt and Winston Churchill in war- 
ship conferences at sea are going to show 
up in action, not in statements. Those de- 
cisions only secondarily concern peace. 
Primarily they concern war and its success- 
ful prosecution. 

Back of the unprecedented meeting of 
the American President and British Prime 
Minister, in part, were some irritations. 
Back of that meeting, in further part, were 
some joint problems that could be dealt 
with only by the heads of the two principal 
world empires. Then, too, President Roose- 
velt always had wanted to hold a historic 
conference at sea. 

The story of what happened, as pieced 
together from remarks and actions of those 
who had a part in it, is the one that fol- 
lows. 

The British obviously want the United 
States engaged by their side in a shooting 
war. They are not much impressed to date 
by this country’s short-of-war aid. A non- 
shooting patrol in the Atlantic is not so 
effective as a shooting patrol. Lend-lease 
aid that trickles in isn’t the same as an 
American air force, an American Army and 
an American Navy to draw upon. The re- 
sult is some irritation. Yet President 
Roosevelt is not giving up his idea that 
this war may yet be won without active 
American shooting. 

Then the British irritated by 
Roosevelt insistence upon sending supplies 
through the British blockade to French 
General Weygand in Africa. Mr. Churchill 
rates Weygand as an enemy. The British 
also were bothered by slowness of lend- 
lease aid. On his part, President Roosevelt 
was disturbed by a British tendency to ap- 
pease Japan. He was very much concerned 
by the failure of the British to say what 
they were fighting for, so that a statement 
of peace aims could be used to counter in 
Congress the effect of German statements 
of their own altruistic ideas about a peace. 


were 
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Those were among the irritations that lay 
back of the decision to get together. 
There were problems in addition. Some- 
body important had to decide exactly 
what armaments could be spared for Rus- 
sia, which could be sent to China, which 
should go to the scattered British Empire, 
and in what order. The time came when a 
decision had to be made concerning the 
exact deadline that would determine peace 
or war with Japan. The British-Russian 
alliance required a reappraisal of Amer- 
ican relationship with Russia. Threatened 
trouble with France made necessary deci- 
sions concerning the attitudes and actions 


PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


of the United States. Somebody had to 
decide who would be responsible for Dakar, 
who would occupy Atlantic islands if neces- 
sary. There was the problem of determin- 
ing lines of action if Germany defeated 
Russia and turned south and west again. 
After telephone conversations had proved 
unsatisfactory and idea exchange through 
second parties had been no better, Mr. 
Roosevelt revived his sea meeting idea. 
The President first had that idea in 
1936. Then he thought of a meeting of all 
world leaders on an Atlantic island. The 
idea didn’t click. This time he put Harry 
Hopkins to work on arrangements. Prime 






—Harris & Ewing 


PRIME MINISTER WINSTON CHURCHILL 


First newsmagazine photo from H.M.S. Prince of Wales 
















































Harry Hopkins W. Averell Harriman 
Minister Churchill, who enjoys drama as 
much as President Roosevelt does, fell in 
with the idea at once. There was a thought 
that possibly Stalin could come. He 
couldn’t, but Hopkins brought a report 
from him. At the meeting that began Au- 
gust 10 were the ranking British and 
American statesmen, mili- 
tary and naval leaders 
and _ lend-lease officials. 
The British had come on 
the new battleship Prince 
of Wales. The Americans 
had come on the cruiser 
Augusta. They met on 
this side of the North At- 
lantic, on a calm sea and 
under sunny skies. 
During the meetings 
that extended over the 
week end, there occurred 
a meeting of minds that 
will prove historic. No 
written agreements were 
entered into. There was no 
formal alliance, but there 


was an_ understanding. 
This understanding _ be- 
tween Messrs. Roosevelt 


and Churchill is to mean 

much to the world. 
What it means to U. S. 

Essentially, the under- 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
Admiral King General Marshall 


standing reached at sea means that this 
country will assume more of the war bur- 
den without necessarily becoming involved 
as a shooting participant. There will be an 
early end to attempts to appease the 
French in Africa. There will be a firm at- 
titude toward Japan. There will be insis- 


(Additional photographs on pages 26, 27) 


PRIME MINISTER CHURCHILL 
General Dill 


—Harris & Ewing 


A ROOSEVELT SMILE FOR A CHURCHILL PHRASE 












—Acme 


Admiral Stark Admiral Pound 


tence upon the right of American ships te 
sail the Pacific Ocean to Vladivostok, de- 
spite any threats from Japan. There will 
be joint action to occupy Atlantic islands 
if Germany moves toward Gibraltar. There 
will be a steady increase in the number of 
ships and of planes in the Atlantic patrol, 
There will be speeding up 
of lend-lease production, 

What it means for Brit- 
ain. The British now have 
a firmer declaration than 
ever before from President 
Roosevelt that he wiil use 
his power to save the Brit. 
ish Isles from _ defeat. 
They have assurance that 
the United States will 
help bear the brunt of any 
trouble caused by Japan 
in the Pacific. They are at 
least partially promised 
that the leak in thei 
blockade caused by U. 5 
insistence upon aiding the 
French in Africa now will 
be closed. They are givet 


what lend-lease aid they 
most want and how that 
aid should be apportioned. 

What it means to Jo 
pan. The Japanese it 
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Cerpret the new understanding as a sign 
of trouble for them. That understanding 
calls for stronger economic measures 
against Japan. It involves tightening of 
control over exports to Japan from Britain 
and U.S. It includes preparation for black- 
listing of Japanese firms if events require. 
It calls for cutting off Latin-American sup- 
plies through their large-scale purchase by 
the United States. It poses for Japan the 
issue of permitting or resisting shipment 
of U.S. and British supplies to Russia 
through Vladivostok. It is to force the 
Japanese to show their hand—to come into 
the open as full-fledged allies of Hitler or 
to go easy on further aggressions. Biggest 
immediate threat of a shooting war for 
U.S. is found in this particular situation. 

What it means to France. In brief, the 
British and Americans are to insist that 
the French, like the Japanese, must show 
their hand. There is agreement that Gen- 
eral Weygand should either show an in- 
terest in resisting German penetration into 
French North Africa and Dakar or should 
expect to be treated as an enemy. There 
may be agreement to lend greater aid to 
General de Gaulle and his Free French 
forces. There is agreement on a division 
of activity if it becomes necessary for the 


possessions that can be points for penetra- 
tion into this hemisphere. France faces the 
choice of refusing to allow Germany to 
use its fleet and its Mediterranean bases 
or of feeling full effect of British and U.S. 


British and Americans to occupy French 
ound 


opposition. 
What it means to Hitler. The new un- 
derstanding confronts Hitler with the 


knowledge that American aid to Britain 
will be increased greatly. That understand- 
ing takes from him any benefit that might 
come from a peace offensive based upon a 
“new order” in Europe. It hampers his ef- 
fort to sell American Congressmen on the 
idea that his peace ideas are about like 
those of Britain and the United States. 
This effort recently had made headway, 
under cover. Now the initiative in promot- 
ing peace is in the hands of this country 
aud Great Britain. Also, the British-Amer- 
ican understanding lays the foundation for 
trouble among conquered people in Eu- 
rope who, with British victory, are prom- 
ised a chance to choose their own rulers 
and to have access to markets. Most of all, 
this understanding means that the British 
and Americans are not to give up their 
world outposts without a fight. 

What it means to Russia. Stalin is 
promised war supplies. In order to deter- 





mine what his needs are and how those 
needs may be fitted into the supply pro- 
gram of the United States and Great Brit- 
ain, he is asked to hold a meeting in Mos- 
cow at which American and British rep- 
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First, their countries seek no aggran- 
dizement, territorial or other; 


Second, they desire to see no terri- 
torial changes that do not accord with 
the freely expressed wishes of the peo- 
ples concerned; 


Third, they respect the right of all 
peoples to choose the form of govern- 
ment under which they will live; and 
they wish to see sovereign rights and 
self-government restored to those who 
have been forcibly deprived of them; 


| Fourth, they will endeavor, with due 
respect for their existing obligations, to 
further the enjoyment by all ‘states, 
great or small, victor or vanquished, of 
access, on equal terms, to the trade 
and to the raw materials of the world 
which are needed for their economic 
prosperity; 


Fifth, they desire to bring about the 
fullest collaboration between all nations 
in the economic field with the object of 
securing, for all, improved labor stand- 
ards, economic advancement and _ so- 
cial security; 








resentatives will be present to work out 
the details of aid. 

Here, in brief, is an outline of the real 
program that Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. 
Churchill agreed upon, so far as that pro- 
gram can be determined. 

The inside story of the meeting at sea 
between Americans and British goes fur- 
ther, however, than the exchange between 
President Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill. It 
covers other highly important conferences. 

For example: U.S. Chief of Staff Mar- 
shall was given an opportunity to discuss 
details of British problems and British 
plans with Sir John Dill, chief of the Brit- 
ish Imperial Staff, and U.S. Chief of Naval 
Operations Stark was given a chance to 
talk over problems and plans with Britain’s 
first Sea Lord, Sir Dudley Pound. The 
same exchange of ideas and plans was car- 
ried out in the field of air operations. 

This exchange is highly important in the 
program of co-operation that lies ahead in 
the Far East and in the Atlantic. 


Peace Aims of the Democracies 


Text of Roosevelt-Churchill policy for “a better future for the world”: 


Joint declaration of the President of the United States of America and the 
Prime Minister, Mr. Churchill, representing His Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom, being met together, deem it right to make known certain common 
principles in the national policies of their respective countries on which they base 
their hopes for a better future for the world. 


Sixth, after the final destruction of 
the Nazi tyranny, they hope to see es- 
tablished a peace which will afford to all 
nations the means of dwelling in safety 
within their own boundaries, and 
which will afford assurance that all the 
men in all the lands may live out their 
lives in freedom from fear and want; 


Seventh, such a peace should enable 
all men to traverse the high seas and 
oceans without hindrance; 


Eighth, they believe that all of the 
nations of the world, for realistic as 
well as spiritugt reasons, must come to 
the abandonment of the use of force. 
Since no future peace can be main- 
tained if land, sea or air armaments 
continue te be employed by nations 
which threaten, or may threaten, ag- 
gression outside of their frontiers, they 
believe, pending the establishment of a 
wider and permanent system of general 
security, that the disarmament of such 
nations is essential. They will likewise 
aid and encourage all other practicable 
measures which will lighten for peace- 
loving peoples the crushing burden of 
armaments. 








In that co-operation, the power of the 
British and American empires will be 
brought to bear. The British will do the 
bulk of the fighting; the U.S. carry on the 
economic warfare. 

The consensus still is that in this divi- 
sion of effort lies a highly effective com- 
bination. The remaining question is, how- 
ever, whether the American role can con- 
tinue for very long to be that of a non- 
shooting co-operator. As high officials see 
it, the answer to that question will be pro- 
vided by Japan and by Germany. 

All at the conference apparently were 
agreed that, as long as Russia can keep 
the German air force and armies occupied, 
the war will recede in importance. The big 
test, for which preparations now are to be 
made, is expected to come if Hitler knocks 
out the Russian Armi¢s and head west to 
seek a decision against the British. 

It is then that the full import of the 
Roosevelt-Churchill understanding would 
be revealed. 
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The Sea: Symbol for ‘Sailor-President’ 


Battleship Conference Follows Tradition of Presidential Cruises 


Chief Executive, Mr. Churchill 
linked by common belief in 
decisiveness of naval power 


Two old seadogs met for the first time 
when Winston Churchill was piped over 
the side of the U.S. cruiser Augusta to be 
greeted by Franklin Roosevelt. To both 
the Prime Minister and the President that 
meeting at sea was symbolic. 

Here, out on the Atlantic, were the rep- 
resentatives of the world’s two great em- 
pires. The lives of both had been tied 
closely to the sea. Both are naval strat- 
egists of first rank. Each has a love of 
fighting ships and of naval lore. Both are 
convinced that in sea power, with its con- 
trol of ocean highways, lies the real control 
of the world. Neither even thinks in terms 
of isolation. Both view the world as a 
rather small sphere. 

Mr. Churchill had achieved his first ma- 
jor recognition as First Lord of the British 
Admiralty when in his early forties. His 
disastrous Gallipoli campaign in the World 
War was a naval operation of great daring. 
Mr. Roosevelt had gained fame as a World 
War Assistant Secretary of the Navy who 
taught the British things they never knew 
about stopping submarines. 

This time it had been the President’s 
idea to hold a warship meeting in the At- 
lantic to discuss, among other things, how 


FRANKLIN D. 
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best to clear another generation of Ger- 
man submarines out of the Atlantic ship- 
ping lanes. Mr. Roosevelt wanted the se- 
clusion and quiet of a warship to do his 
conferring and to make his decisions on 
policies that will determine the relation- 
ship of the United States to this war. 

Throughout his years in the White 
House, the President has made it a practice 
to go to sea to make his basic decisions. 

Mr. Roosevelt had been in the White 
House barely four months when in July, 
1933, he boarded the little sailboat Amber- 
jack II and headed up the New England 
coast. It was on that boat that the Presi- 
dent reached his decision to turn the 
United States away from attempted world 
recovery and toward domestic recovery 
through planning. His decision, wired to 
the London Economic Conference, soon 
wrecked that undertaking. 

Since this first turn to the sea at a time 
of decision making, the President many 
times has sought seclusion on a warship. 

At first the Roosevelt sea trips were on 
the Nourmahal, a yacht owned by Vincent 
Astor. Then he turned to the cruiser In- 
dianapolis and made many trips aboard 
her. Other trips have been on the presi- 
dential yacht Potomac, a converted Coast 
Guard cutter of a size slightly smaller than 
a destroyer and with about the same rid- 
ing qualities. The meeting with Mr. 
Churchill was on the cruiser Augusta. 


—Underwood & Underwood 


ROOSEVELT AND MODEL SAILBOAT 20 YEARS AGO 


Last autumn, after a vacation trip in 
the Caribbean, Mr. Roosevelt announced 
his lend-lease plan. Years before, he had 
taken to the sea to make his decisions on 
work relief to take the place of direct re- 
lief, on his social security programs, on the 
development of an “ever-normal-granary” 
plan for agriculture, on his spend-lend 
program of 1939. 

It was on one of these trips to the Carib- 
bean—a_ favorite presidential cruising 
ground—that Mr. Roosevelt recognized 
the potentialities of Puerto Rico as a naval 
and air base to serve as the arch of a de- 
fensive system in that “American lake.” 
The Puerto Rican development now is far 
along and is important at this time when 
there are threats of trouble in that area, 

Back in 1936, President Roosevelt was 
deeply worried by the trend in world af- 
fairs. He concluded that, unless trends 
then under way could be reversed, the 
outcome would be another world war. His 
thoughts then turned to the idea of a meet- 
ing at sea between the leaders of the prin- 
cipal world powers to discuss the problems 
that beset them and to try, by negotiation, 
to find a basis for settlement. The Presi- 
dent even sent up a careful trial balloon 
to find out what a few visitors thought 
of such a meeting, which would include 
Hitler, Mussolini, Stalin and Emperor 
Hirohito in addition to the British and 
American leaders. 

At the time, President Roosevelt got 
little but incredulous amazement as his 
response. Yet, if such a meeting had been 
held, there might today be some slightly 
different viewpoints. 

Mr. Roosevelt did not let the idea of a 
conference at sea die. It came to mind dur- 
ing the recent lull in the Battle of Britain 
when Hitler turned to take on Stalin. The 
idea clicked with that other seadog, 
Winston Churchill, who always has been 
receptive to the thought of drama. De- 
tails were not long in working out. 

As a result, when the new British bat- 
tleship Prince of Wales set out to sea for 
an Atlantic crossing with Prime Minister 
Churchill aboard, there was assurance that 
history would be made as these two lead- 
ers of the two principal sea powers would 
want it to be made. 

And when all had been said and done, 
the American President and British Prime 
Minister each was convinced that it would 
be sea power again that would decide the 
outcome of a world war. 
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WHAT AMERICA CAN DO 


TO HELP THE 


RUSSIANS 


How We Could Deliver Gasoline, Machinery and Aircraft to Soviet 


Large-scale aid in checking 
Nazis planned. Possibility of 
dash with Japan as result 


The United States Government is go- 
ing ahead with large-scale help to Russia. 
This decision is made on the advice of the 
British Government. The British leaders 
ave willing to see a considerable quantity 
of American war materials, which other- 
wise might go to Britain, diverted to Russia. 

Joint conclusions reached by President 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill 
on aid to Russia are set forth in the letter 
which they sent to Josef Stalin after their 
conference at sea. Military missions from 
both Britain and the United States will 
go to Moscow to determine just what help 
should be sent. Details of aid to Russia 
are being discussed by Lord Beaverbrook 
while he is in the United States. 

American oil products, which once 
helped to supply Japan’s Army and Navy, 
now are going to Russia instead. Japanese 
spokesmen are intimating that Japan may 
try to prevent such shipments by block- 
ading the port of Vladivostok. 

In the Atlantic, the Neutrality Act pre- 
vents goods from this country from being 
carried all the way in American ships. In 
the Pacific, however, there are no combat 
zones and there is nothing to prevent our 
ships from going to Siberia. Officials in 
Washington are wondering if some of these 
American ships will be sunk. 

This whole situation focuses attention 
on the form of aid this country is prepar- 
ing to send Russia, what this country will 
get in return, and the possible routes 
by which aid will be sent. 

What U.S. can send: At the top of the 
list of things Russia is asking from 
the United States are aviation gasoline 
and oil-refining equipment. To transport 
the gasoline, the United States has trans- 
ferred to Russia four oil tankers, formerly 
used on the Pacific Coast. With the oil- 
refining equipment, Russia can develop 
facilities for producing high-octane gaso- 
line from petroleum she produces. 

Machine tools, freight cars and aircraft 
are other important things Russia needs. 

Of industrial raw materials, Russia is 
most anxious to get molybdenum, essen- 
tial in making high-grade alloys. She also 
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hopes to get copper and aluminum in this 
country. Other possibilities are cotton, 
leather, wool and coconut oil. For tin 
and nickel, she will turn as before to the 
British Empire. 

How Russia can pay: U.S. shipments to 
Russia will not involve lend-lease help, at 
least for the present. Russia expects to 
have no trouble in paying for her pur- 
She had more than $40,000,000 
on deposit in this country in June. In 
addition, Russia has a large annual gold 
production which she can use in interna- 
tional trade. 


chases. 


The Soviet Government also is prepared 
to return goods for goods. The one com- 
modity of most importance to this country 
which Russia can supply is manganese, in- 
dispensable in the manufacture of steel. 

Transportation routes: Whatever war 
materials the United States can spare for 
Russia can be sent by one or more of three 
routes. These are: 

1. The Pacific route. The terminal port 
of this route is Vladivostok, from which 
the goods could be shipped by rail across 
Siberia to European Russia. Some supplies 
might be retained in Siberia. Another port 
on the Pacific is Nikolaevsk, farther north, 
at the mouth of the Amur River. This 
would offer an alternative way of reaching 
the Trans-Siberian Railroad. 


2. The Indian Ocean route. Ships could 
be sent to the head of the Persian Gulf, 
where the Trans-Iranian Railway termi- 
nates. This Railway connects with the 
Soviet Transcaucasian Railway at Dzhulfa. 
The route across Iran would be best for 
bringing Russian manganese from the Cau- 
casus to the Ukraine. It would be best 
also for carrying supplies to Russia’s west- 
ern industrial centers. Furthermore, by 
way of the Caspian Sea and the Volga 
River, it could reach up into the heart of 
the central industrial areas and the Urals. 

3. The Atlantic route. 
of this 
Archangel. 


Terminal ports 
Murmansk 


because of the 


route would be and 
Murmansk, 
Gulf Stream, is ice-free the year round, 
but the Murmansk-Leningrad Railroad is 
menaced by the German invasion. Arch- 
angel, farther east, which can be used six 
months of the year, is connected by rail- 
road with Moscow. 

Air communications with Russia can go 
across the Atlantic by way of England, or 
across the Pacific by way of Alaska and 
Siberia’s Far North. Flying conditions in 
Northern Siberia are said to be extremely 
favorable throughout the year. The route 
suggested would be along the northern 
coast of Siberia as far as the mouth of the 
Lena River, then south to connect with 
regular trans-Siberian airlines. 





—Wide World _ 


RUSSIA’‘S SEAWOMEN: Ready for U.S. shipments 
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Priorities: Coming Threat 
To Nondefense Industries 


Thousands of Factories Imperiled by Diversion of Materials to Arms 


Subcontracting as a means 
to combat new depression 
among small businesses 


Very serious trouble lies ahead for a 
large and growing number of businessmen. 
This trouble will involve destruction of 
many now-prosperous enterprises. It is go- 
ing to mean creation of at least 200 new 
ghost towns as thousands of small indus- 
tries, and some not so small, are forced to 
close shop. 

The trouble that is about to arise was 
foreseen, but not prepared for. Every- 
body, from President Roosevelt down, had 
hoped that this trouble could be avoided 
if only it could be overlooked. Suddenly 
the discovery is made that there can be 
no overlooking a depression in the midst 
of a boom and that something needs to be 
done to cushion the shock. 

Simply stated, the trouble is this: 

Armament for the United States and 
aid to Britain, China, the Netherlands 
Indies and Russia are going to take, di- 
rectly or indirectly, nearly 50 per cent of 
all steel that can be made by this nation’s 
vast steel industry. These needs are going 
to take all, or nearly all, of the copper, alu- 
minum, tungsten, nickel, chromium, zinc 
and other metals that can be produced or 
imported. 

This means: Industries and _ business 
enterprises that use or deal in products 
that require metals and that are unable 
to find places in the armament industry 
will face depression, if not destruction. 
They then will be unable to replenish 
their stocks of materials, once those mate- 
rials are used up, and will be forced to dis- 
charge workers and to disband the organ- 
izations that are the basis of their success. 

But: Only a small part of American in- 
dustry is taking part in the armament pro- 
gram. An official report of the Office of 
Production Management discloses that 
during the period of contract letting 
through May, 1941, nearly one-third of all 
contracts were given to six companies. 
Furthermore, these six companies and 50 
more, according to the same report, re- 
ceived nearly 75 per cent of all defense 
contracts. 

In other words, 56 companies received 
nearly $7,500,000,000 of the first $10,000,- 
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000,000 of contracts let, leaving $2,500,- 
000,000 worth of business to ail of the re- 
mainder. Since this report, contract totals 
have risen to nearly $20,000,000,000, but 
the same tendency is noted for orders to 
center in a relatively few large companies. 
The result, as planning officials see it, is 
that big business is made bigger by arm- 
ament effort and small business, in very 
many cases, is made smaller, or is faced 
with the prospect of disappearance. 
Obviously: The answer to this problem 








PRIORITY DIRECTOR EDWARD R. STETTINIUS, JR. 


Director, who functions under specific au- 
thority from Congress. 

Priorities involve rationing. Through 
use of priorities, the Government directs 
the flow of scarce materials to those com- 
panies engaged in defense work, to assure 
that they are supplied. Industries not en- 
gaged in defense work then can scramble 
for what is left over. This scramble has 
not yet occurred in most industries, be- 
cause supplies had been accumulated 
before armament became a major un- 


—Harris & Ewing 


Rationing . . . scramble . . . trouble 


is to find some way to fit small industry 
into the vast and growing armament pro- 
gram. That way, as officials have recog- 
nized for more than a year, is to force sub- 
contracting of big contracts so that work 
is spread more evenly over American in- 
dustry. Yet so little progress is being 
made in subcontracting that, during the 
last two months, June and July, contracts 
let by the Army alone totaled $3,500,000,- 
000 and subcontracts worked out by the 
Defense Contract Service of OPM amount- 
ed to $26,000,000 of that total. 

At the heart of what now is happening 
is the necessary use of priorities. That use 
is administered by Edward Stettinius, as 





dertaking and those supplies only now are 
beginning to be exhausted. When they 
are exhausted the trouble will come. 

For example: 

First take steel. Steel is the basic indus- 
trial material. Its use is involved, direct- 
ly or indirectly, in nearly every industry. 
This country can produce approximately 
90,000,000 tons of steel annually. Defense, 
directly, will absorb about 25,000,000 tons 
in the next year and, indirectly, will ab- 
sorb another 20,000,000 tons. This leaves 
about 45,000,000 tons for nondefense in- 
dustries, which is far from enough to meet 
demands. The shortage is officially esti- 
mated at 11,000,000 tons for this year and 
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at a far greater amount for next year. 

So priorities are invoked to assure a 
steady supply of steel to armament indus- 
tries. These priorities determine who is to 
get steel and who is not. The boiler in- 
dustry, making boilers for furnaces used 
in homes, might find that it could not get 
a priority rating and could not get steel 
for making boilers. This, in turn, would 
affect the whole house construction indus- 
try, on which thousands of contractors, 
thousands of merchants, hundreds of thou- 
sands of workmen depend. 

Next take copper. Like steel, copper is 
a basic metal. It is used in everything 
from electrical equipment to washing ma- 
chines, automobiles and houses. There 
soon will not be enough copper for de- 
fense needs, let alone civilian needs. Pri- 
orities are rigidly invoked to ration cop- 
per, on the basis of first need, among de- 
fense industries. 

This means that industries now making 
products for civilian use that require cop- 
per or brass, either directly or indirectly, 
will be faced with shutting shop when 
present supplies are exhausted, unless 
they can find substitutes. And metals that 
might substitute as copper are almost as 
scarce as copper itself, if not more so. 

Or take other metals. Nickel is basic in 
the automobile industry, as an alloy, and 
in the manufacturing of plumbing fixtures. 
Its use is widespread. Aluminum is the 
basis of an important civilian industry, 
and now there is no new aluminum for this 
industry. Zinc has many essential uses in 
many industries. Yet zinc supply is inade- 
quate for all defense needs and all civilian 
needs as well. So priorities are invoked 
and civilian industries get any leavings. 

The same story goes for tungsten, chro- 
mium and a growing list of other metals, 
and now also for plastics—which might be 
used in place of many metals. The result 
is an approaching metal shortage crisis 
that will begin to hit civilian industry 
severely in the weeks ahead. That crisis is 
expected to grow and to become of major 
importance before the end of this year. 

What are Government plans to temper 
the effect of a metal shortage on industry? 

The answer is that those plans are nebu- 
lous. The advice being given to business- 
men is to get set to look out for them- 
selves rather than to expect Government 
to guard their interests. In looking out 
for themselves, businessmen can know 
that there are two basic methods of us- 
ing priorities in civilian industry. 

The first method: This is to allot to de- 
fense industries the materials that they 
need. Materials left over then would be 
allotted to individual industries and, with- 
in industries, to individual companies on 
the basis of some equitable formula. 
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Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 





LEFT AT THE ROADSIDE 


Use of this method would require a 
very large administrative force and would 
involve an extremely broad use of Gov- 
ernment power. It would require planning 
to a high degree. The object would be to 
avoid complete disaster for individual in- 
dustries and individual companies that 
otherwise could not obtain materials on 
which to operate even part time. 

The second method: This is to avoid 
the problem of allotting materials to in- 
dividual nondefense industries or to in- 
dividual companies not engaged in defense 
work. To avoid detailed use of priorities, 


Messner in Rochester Times-Union 





ANOTHER PINCER VICTIM 


the bigger industries, using large amounts 
of metals, would be forced to curtail pro- 
duction drastically so that metals would 
be released in large quantities, some of 
which might find their way to other non- 
defense industries. 

It is this second method that is to get 
a tryout. A first use of that method will 
” apparent when the priority system is 
used to cut down production in the auto- 
mobile industry and the other consumer 
durable goods industries. Large amounts 
of steel, nickel, copper, chromium and 
other metals will be released in this way. 
As a matter of fact, important officials are 
predicting that, soon after the start of 
1942, few automobiles will be produced 
for civilian use. 

However: Even this type of curtailment 
is not going to solve the problem of short- 
ages. The reason is that there simply isn’t 
to be even a pound of some kinds of met- 
als left over, once the armament indus- 
tries work at full blast. Those industries 
now are only beginning to get going. 

What, then, is the answer to the prob- 
lem? 

The answer, as now given by OPM Di- 
rector General William Knudsen, in agree- 
ment with New Dealers who have been 
urging the same thing for the last year, is 
to require that the Army and Navy force 
sub-contracting of armament orders. The 
Army and Navy hold the authority to 
place all actual arnament orders and to 
specify the terms of those orders. They 
have been very cool to any plan that 
would require them to deal with small 
manufacturers or with pools of small 
manufacturers, because this requires a 
much greater inspection effort and a much 
more difficult operation. 

Now, however, the alternative to sub- 
contracting of armament on a 
planned basis is disaster for many areas 
and for a large number of corporations. 

This fact suddenly is being ~ecognized 
by highest OPM officials and by the 
Army. The difficulty now is that recogni- 
tion is coming after nearly $20,000,000,000 
in orders have been placed and at a time 
when new orders cannot be prepared and 
placed before the effect of shortages will 
strike industry with full force. 

Responsible officials are predicting to- 
day that shortages in the period ahead will 
have just about as severe political and eco- 
nomic repercussions as surpluses had in 
1932. Many communities and many indus- 
tries are due for a shock. 

Necessary use of priorities will apply 
that shock by denying to nondefense in- 
dustries essential defense materials. Use of 
priority power later may be made to ap- 
portion defense business so as to overcome 
the effect of the shock that lies just ahead. 
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The National Week 





EFFECTS OF THE DRAFT EXTENSION 


Problems for Soldiers and Employers in Longer Army Service 


Avoiding undue hardships 
to draftees. Political effects 
of close vote in Congress 


More than a million American men 
were wondering last week whether they 
would soon shed their khaki uniforms and 
return to civilian life. Today these men 
know that, with certain exceptions, they 
must remain in service. Uncertainty and 
controversy over this matter ended when 
the 18 months’ service extension bill 
squeezed through the House by the skin- 
of-the-teeth vote of 203 to 202, and was 
finally passed and sent to the White House. 

What does the bill mean to the average 
man in uniform, his family and his em- 
ployer? It means, first of all, that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has power to keep the sol- 
dier on active duty for another 18 months. 
One qualification must be made. If Con- 
gress should decide, during this period, 
that the emergency was over, it could cut 
short the extension of service by a simple 
majority vote of both houses, without the 
President’s approval. 

Prospect, however, is that this would 
not be done unless the emergency actually 
had ended, in which case the President 
probably would recommend sending the 
men home. If the emergency should con- 
tinue, the President could extend the term 
of service beyond the 18 months, on a dec- 
laration by Congress that such additional 
extension was necessary. 

The service extension affects about 
1,500,000 men. Included are draftees, 
members of the National Guard, regulars 
and enlisted men and officers of the Army 
Reserve. With the exception of the regu- 
lars, who are in service for the duration of 
their enlistment, these men were called to 
active duty for one year. Now they face 
the prospect of two and one-half years of 
service. 

There are two exceptions to the require- 
ment of continued service. One is the 
hardship case. The other is the draftee 
who had arrived at the age of 28 on or be- 
fore July 1 of this year, and who was 28 
when inducted into service. 

The service extension bill provides that 
the Secretary of War, when such action is 
not in conflict with the interests of na- 
tional defense, may release those persons 
who, in his judgment, would suffer “undue 
hardship” if retained. This applies to 
everybody in the Army, officers and men. 
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REPRESENTATIVE SHORT 


The decision was razor-edged 


Here is how this would work. Take the 
case of John Smith, a draftee. When he 
was drafted, his wife was working and 
earning a salary. In other words, she was 
not dependent on him. Now she has lost 
her job, and so is dependent. 

John Smith, to obtain his release, must 
make application to his commanding offi- 
cer. Present Army procedure is to refer 
the case to the Red Cross chapter nearest 
Smith’s home. An inquiry is made, and the 
local draft board is consulted. A review 
of the facts in the case is sent to the War 
Department, and, if the Department feels 
that Smith’s grounds for discharge are 
good, he will be permitted to go home. 

Any drastic change in a man’s home life 
which would urgently require his presence 
at home would furnish good reason for his 
release. Hint of War Department policy 
was given recently by Gen. George C. 
Marshall, Army Chief of Staff. He said: 
“A man who is suffering a hardship by a 
continued absence from home adversely 
affects all of those around him. It is better 
for morale to release him.” 

In each tase, however, Department offi- 
cials explain, the burden of proof is on the 
man to show that he has a real hardship. 
Mere dissatisfaction will not avail. 

Hardship situations may arise in con- 
nection with a man’s business. It may be 
that a Guardsman or a Reserve officer had 


arranged for someone to take care of his 
business for a year, but that his substi- 
tute had died and that a means of liveli- 
hood to which he had devoted his life will 
disappear unless it receives his immediate 
attention. 

Employers may obtain the release of 
men by showing that they are needed to 
fill “key” positions in industry. A number 
of skilled workers now are being released 
on petition of employers working on de- 
fense orders. Such applications are passed 
upon by the Under Secretary of War, since 
he handles contracts and supplies. 

Provision for releasing draftees who are 
28 years of age is included in the service 
extension bill to conform to the recent 
change in the law whereby men who had 
arrived at the age of 28 on last July 1 are 
not inducted into service. But the draftee 
must have been 28 when he was drafted. 
And he also must have reached that age 
by last July 1. The rule does not apply if 
his twenty-eighth birthday fell after that 
date, or if he had not reached that age 
when he was inducted into service. 

Draftees who are 28 or over, however, 
are released only on their own application 
and when such action will not interfere 
with national defense. That means that 
they are not dismissed in a body, but only 
a few at a time, so as not to disrupt mili- 
tary units. Moreover, a man stationed at 
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The National Week 





e Panama Canal may be kept in service 
because he is needed there. A man sta- 
tioned at Fort Meade, Md., where there 
are plenty of spare men, may be allowed 
to go home. Point is that national de- 
fense comes first—the man, second. 

The War Department now is following 
a policy of releasing hardship cases and 
draftees who are over the age limit, so 
that provisions for their release in the 
service extension bill will cause no change 
in policy. 

Continuance in service of draftees means 
that employers must keep their jobs open, 
or be prepared to give them jobs of equiv- 
alent status, for another year and a half. 
But the service extension bill goes further 
and provides that all those who entered 
into the active service of the Army and 
Navy after May 1, 1940, shall receive sim- 
lar protection in their civilian jobs. 

The “moratorium” on private debts, 
provided for Army and Navy personnel 
while they are in service, will continue as 
an indirect result of service extension. 

To make service extension more pal- 
atable for the men, Congress provided, in 
the bill, for a pay raise or “bonus” of $10 
a month for all Army and Navy person- 
nel below officer status. This increase 
goes into effect automatically after the 
man has been in service a year, or imme- 
diately if he has been in service more than 
a year. It is not retroactive. Example: 
Draftees, as their extended service begins, 
will receive $40 instead of $30 a month. 

The bill provides that a man’s extended 
service shall count against the time that he 
is required by the original draft act to con- 
tinue in the Army Reserve after discharge 
from active duty. That is, if he serves the 
full 18 months, and then is discharged, he 
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SENTIMENT ON EXTENDING THE DRAFT 
As Expressed by Vote in House of Representatives 
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will be required to remain in the Reserve 
an additional eight and one-half years, in- 
stead of 10 years as previously provided. 

The 900,000-man limit on the number of 
draftees who could be in service at any one 
time is removed by bill. This would per- 
mit any number of men to be drafted into 
the Army, although General Marshall says 
a large increase in the Army is not intend- 
ed at this time, since, for one thing, shelter 
is not available for them. Moreover, the 
plan is to stabilize existing units in order 
that their training may be completed. 

The House vote on the service extension 
bill reflected an interplay of many factors. 
Foremost among these was the Republi- 
can vote, which was influenced to a con- 
siderable degree by the isolationist de- 
mands made at a previous meeting of 53 
House Republicans, called by Represent- 
ative Fish (Rep.), of New York. 

An overwhelming majority of House 
members, both Republicans and Demo- 
crats, privately were for the bill. They 
felt, however, that their political futures 
were at stake, and they were voting to a 
large extent with their ears to the ground. 

There were several odd reactions after 
the vote was cast. Some Democrats who 
voted for the bill feared that they had 
dug their political graves. Some Republi- 
cans who, in voting against the bill, 
sought to make a record for partisan pur- 
poses, shuddered at the fact that they 
came so near defeating it. Several who 
voted for it protested that its passage by 
a one-vote margin would put them “on 
the spot” in the 1942 election, since their 
individual votes would be held responsible 
for its passage. 

Pilot of the bill in the House was Repre- 
sentative May (Dem.), of Kentucky, 
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chairman of the House Military Affairs 
Committee. Representative Short (Rep.), 
of Missouri, was one of the leaders of the 
fight against it. 

The map which accompanies this ar- 
ticle shows how the House vote was di- 
vided according to three major sections of 
the country, the Atlantic and Gulf Coastal 
region, the interior, and the mountain and 
Pacific Coast States. Behind this geo- 
graphical division were numerous influ- 
ences. Examples: The strong isolationist 
sentiment of the interior States; racial 
considerations, such as anti-British senti- 
ment among the Irish and the influence of 
German population; the interventionist 
sentiment of the South, which cast only 
three votes against the bill. 

The table below gives a breakdown of 
the House vote by States and by parties. 


F 
Dems. 
Alabama 9 
Arizona 1 
Arkansas 6 
California 6 
Colorado 2 
Connecticut 3 
Delaware 1 
Florida 4 
Georgia 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York (*) 
N. Carolina 
N. Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 1¢ 
Rhode Island 
S. Carolina 
S. Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin (*) 
Wyoming 
For 
Dems. Reps. 
182 21 
Total vote 405 
*Also voting against—1 American Labor Party 


member from New York and 3 Progressives from 
Wisconsin. 


Against 


or 
Reps. Dems. Reps. 
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Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


STRIKES AGAIN DISRUPT 
THE DEFENSE PROGRAM 


Loss of 1,600,000 Man-Hours in Week Ties Up Arms, Ship Work 


Growing controversy over 
closed shop as factor in 
new outbreak of stoppages 


Strikes again are hampering defense 
production. In all, 42 strikes were reported 
last week, more than in any single week 


* since mid-June. Total time lost to defense 


in seven days was estimated at more than 
1,600,000 man-hours. 

Defense officials described the situation 
as “more serious than in June” when man- 
agement-union disputes closed the North 
American Aviation Corp. plant at Ingle- 
wood, Calif., and two aluminum plants— 
Bohn Aluminum at Detroit, and Alumi- 
num Company of America at Cleveland 
—and tied up all San Francisco Bay ship- 
yards. Chief causes for new alarm were 
shutdowns at Federal Shipbuilding and 
Drydock Co., the Curtiss-Wright propeller 
plant, Ampco Twist Drill Co., Henry 
Vogt Machine Co., and Mack Internation- 
al Truck Co. 

Defense equipment delayed by the 
week’s stoppages included naval and mer- 
chant ships valued at $493,000,000, air- 
craft engine parts and propellers, tank 
parts, shell machining equipment, gun and 
ammunition forgings, bomb castings, gun 
mounts, surgical instruments, chemical 
manufacturing equipment and machine 


tools, as well as food, clothing and other 
supplies. 
Although only four of the 42 defense 


PROPELLERS: Production delayed at Curtiss-Wright . 


stoppages were turned over to the Na- 
tional Defense Mediation Board, that 
agency reported that never before in its 
20-week history had it been so swamped 
with work. Also on the board’s calendar 
were nine other disputes which had not 
been settled, bringing the total case load 
to 13. At the week’s end, the Board had 
failed to assign mediation panels for five 
of its cases, including two that had been 
sent to the Board on Aug. 6. 

Causes of the new burst of strikes have 
not been determined officially. Different 
federal agencies lay the increase to differ- 
ent causes. Among the explanations now 
being heard are: (1) A union drive for 
the closed shop, (2) struggle for power 
between the AFL and CIO, (3) removal 
of congressional threat to restrict union ac- 
tivities in defense plants, (4) rising cost of 
living, (5) failure of workers to under- 
stand the defense emergency. 

The National Association of Manufac- 
turers called attention to the fact that 
many recent walkouts had not been brought 
about by demands for higher wages, 
shorter hours or better working conditions, 
but “stem rather from the attempts of 
labor unions to gain more power in the ab- 
sence of a labor law which would grant to 
both workmen and management equal re- 
sponsibility as well as equal rights.” 

Compulsory unionism: The closed shop, 
in any form that would compel employes 
to join or remain members of a Jabor un- 
ion—“union security,” some Government 








officials and labor leaders prefer to call it 
—is the basic cause of the country’s most 
important strike—that which kept 16,000 
Federal Shipbuilding employes idle at 
Kearny, N.J., delaying the launching of a 
light cruiser and holding up work on 11 
other vessels. 

At stake in this dispute is the new un- 
ion drive for a universal closed shop, 
launched with the signing of the agree- 
ment that forced all employes of the Ford 
Motor Co. to join the CIO’s automobile 
workers union. (U.S.N., July 11). 

So far, the full weight of the Adminis- 
tration’s influence has been thrown behind 
the union’s campaign. The National De- 
fense Mediation Board forced Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding Corp. to accept a closed-shop 
agreement with the AFL unions at San 
Francisco on the ground that Bethlehem 
was the only holdout for the open shop 
among West Coast shipbuilders. 

Next, the Mediation Board forced North 
American Aviation, Inc., to require any 
employe who joined a CIO union to re- 
main a member of that union “as a con- 
dition of continuing employment.” 

Now the Board has recommended that 
a similar “maintenance-of-membership” 
clause be written into the agreement be- 
tween Federal Shipbuilding and the CIO’s 
Industrial Union of Marine and Shipbuild- 
ing Workers. 

Such an arrangement, although com- 
mon practice in some industries, is new to 
the shipbuilding business. New York Ship- 
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. . SHIPS: Defense contracts stymied at Kearny 
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building Corp., a subsidiary of Aviation 
Corp., accepted such a clause in its re- 
cently signed agreement with the CIO 
unions. Other East Coast shipyards, how- 
ever, are awaiting the outcome of the dis- 
pute at Federal Shipbuilding. Outcome of 
this dispute will be regarded as a prece- 
dent, not only for the shipyards, but for 
the extensive operations of the United 
States Steel Corp., of which Federal Ship- 
building is a subsidiary. United States 
Steel has always operated an open shop, 
and, if the attitude of L. H. Korndorff, 
president of Federal Shipbuilding, is in- 
dicative, will continue to operate on that 
basis. Since the strike began Aug. 6, Mr. 
Korndorff has asserted: 

“We do not believe that it is the policy 
of the United States that no one shall 
work at Federal Shipbuilding in the con- 
struction of destroyers, cruisers, and cargo 
ships for the Government unless, having 
once become a CIO union man, he shall 
continue to be a CIO union member; if it 
is, then Congress should so declare. The 
company itself will not, by voluntary 
agreement with the union, be a party to 
or establish such a policy.” 

Subsequently, the company offered the 
shipyard at Kearny to the Navy Depart- 


ment for “immediate possession and op- 
eration,” explaining that it is “unwilling 


to abandon the defense of the freedom 
of the American worker to choose whether 
he will belong to a union or not.” 

At the week’s end, Navy Department 
officials and Governor Edison of New 
Jersey, a former Secretary of the Navy, 
were attempting to find another solution 
to the dispute. In case of failure, a ten- 
tative order for the President’s signature 
was being drafted, to take over the en- 
tire Kearny plant and operate it either 
under a “receivership” or under a dummy 
corporation such as the National Oper- 
ating Co., established during the World 
War to manage the Smith & Wesson 
small arms plant at Springfield, Mass., 
when that corporation refused to accept 
an award of the old War Labor Board. 
In either of these events, the union ex- 
pected to win its demand for compulsory 
maintenance of membership. 

An appeal by Albert W. Hawkes, presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, urging “all labor 
leaders and labor itself to eliminate the 
closed shop as one of its main objectives” 
brought no immediate response from 
union officials. Mr. Hawkes argued that 
compulsory unionism in any form inter- 
feres with the individual freedom granted to 
all persons under the federal Constitution. 

Law of closed shop: The closed shop 
recently has been given new meaning by 
a decision of the highest court in New 
York State, a tribunal regarded by many 
lawyers as second in importance only to 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 
The New York court has ruled, by a four- 
to-three decision, that employes whose 
union has made a_ valid closed-shop 
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contract with their employer may not 
choose ancther union as their bargaining 
representative and thus repudiate the 
contract before its expiration date. In 
so ruling, the State court held that New 
York’s “Little Wagner Act” does not author- 
ize the State Labor Board to upset a con- 
tractual relationship or toorder anemployer 
to deal with another union, even though an 
election may have shown that a majority 
of the employes prefer the new union. 

Long-range effect of the New York 
court ruling is said to place new prestige 
behind management -union agreements 
under which employers and unions, by 
means of long-term contracts, may be 
able to freeze bargaining representation 





INVOLVING AFL UNIONS 


| AUTO WoRKERS: 
Challenge Machinery Co., 
Haven, Mich. 
Dake Engine Co., 
Mich. (94) 
BvuILDING TRADES: 
Naval Air Station, Pensacola, Fla. 
(1,000) 
Portsmouth Navy Yard, Portsmouth, 
N. H. (800) 
BuTCHER WORKMEN: 
New York Butchers presen Meat 
Co., New York, N. Y. 
| Hat ano Cap Workers: 
Continental Hat Co., 
Mo. (5) 
METAL TRADES: 
American Brake Shoe & Foundry, 
Mahwah, N. J. (450) 


Grand 


Grand Haven, 





Kansas City, 


American Magnesium Bronze Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. (84) 

Curtiss-Wright Propeller Plant, Cald- 
well, N. J. (225) 


| 
| 
| Nevada Consolidated Corp., Santa 
Rita & Hurley, N. M. (2,100) 
Quaker City Iron Works, Philadel- 
} phia, Pa. (374) 

TEAMSTERS: 
Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corp., New 
York, N. Y. 
Kains Motor Truck Co., Logansport, 

Ind. (536) 


MISCELLANEOUS: 
Ansbacher-Siegle, 
(150) 


Rosebank, N. Y. 


Total: 14 AFL strikes involving more 
than 6,570 employes. 








and practically close the door, in advance, 
to the entry of any new rival union. 

Union self-discipline: Attempts at great- 
er self-discipline are being launched by 
the CIO’s United Automobile, Aircraft and 
Agricultural Implement Workers Union. 
In convention at Buffalo, that union voted 
to amend its constitution to grant to its 
highest governing body, the international 
executive board, authority to order mem- 
bers back to work whenever, in the board’s 
opinion, “it is unwise to longer continue” 
the strike. 

Washington judgment of this action was 
“hopeful” rather than optimistic. Officials 
pointed out failure of other unions that 
have attempted to enforce discipline. 





DEFENSE STRIKES 


Forty-two strikes, involving more than 48,100 employes, held up work on defense projects 
for all or part of last week. This is the highest weekly total reported since June 20, a 62 per 
cent increase over the number of strikes reported here last week. Figures in parentheses in 
the list below indicate the approximate number of employes involved in each stoppage. 


INVOLVING CIO UNIONS 


AUTO WORKERS: 
American Car & Foundry Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. (1,000) 
Ampco Twist Drill Co., 
Mich. (250) 
Benton Harbor Malleable Co., 
ton Harbor, Mich. (1,350) 
Lamson & Session, Cleveland, O. 
(450) 
Mack International Truck Co., Al- 
lentown, Pa. (3,500) 
CLOTHING WORKERS: 
McLaren Sportswear, Ltd., Philips- 
burg, Pa. (100) 
Tanen Shirt Co., Shamokin, Pa. (250) 
ELECTRICAL AND MACHINE WORKERS: 
Brown Instrument Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. (400) 
Ohio Brass Co., Barberton, O. (600) 
G. F. Richter Manufacturing Co., 
Glendale, N. Y. (150) 
FURNITURE WORKERS: 
E. J. Hauserman Co., Cleveland, O. 
(350) 
MINE AND CHEMICAL WORKERS: 
U. S. Gypsum Co. (14 plants), 
cago, Ill. (5,000) 
SHIPBUILDING WORKERS: 
Federal Shipbuilding & Drydock Co., 
Kearny, N. J. (16,000) 
STEEL WoRKERS: 
American Chain & Cable Co., York, 
Pa. (200) 
Arcade Malleable Iron Works, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 
Ertel Engine Co., 
Mich. (130) 
Fitzsimons Co., Youngstown, O. (120) 
Henry Vogt Machine Co., Louisville, 
Ky. (900) 
Leland Gifford Co., Worcester, Mass. 
(1,400) 
Pacific States Cast Iron Pipe Co., 
Provo, Utah (438) 
Pressed Steel Car Co., 
Pa. (2,800) 

Pullman-Standard Car Manufactur- 
ing Co., Bessemer, Ala. (1,100) 

Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, 
O. (250) 

Wickes Brothers Boiler Co., Saginaw, 
Mich. (200) 

Wyckoff Drawn Steel 
bridge, Pa. (500) 

TEXTILE WORKERS: 

American Woolen Mills, Lawrence, 
Mass. (2,500) 

Arlington Mills, Lawrence, Mass. 

Oneida Knitting Co., Utica, N. Y. 
(1,600) 


Total: 28 CIO strikes involving more 
than 41,530 employes. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened’ 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


the Vmira 





rn THE EIGHT POINTS : 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


At last the great democracies of the world have 
begun to play their trump cards. Slow to mobilize 
their physical might, they have been equally slow to 
proclaim the unending power of moral force. 

The eight points agreed upon by President Roose- 
velt and Prime Minister Churchill in their historic 
meeting last week constitute a noble effort to change 
the psychology of the whole world from the brutish- 
ness of war to the penetrating influence of reason as 
the greatest instrument of a durable peace. 

To enemies as well as friends, to peoples of the oc- 
cupied countries as well as peoples of neutral areas 
throughout the world comes a message of hope, of 
firm purpose, of everlasting truth. It is epitomized 
in the eighth point: 

“All of the nations of the world for realistic as 
well as spiritual reasons must come to the 
abandonment of the use of force.” 

It is inspiring to find the heads of two great na- 
tions imprinting those words on the conscience of 
mankind at this time. The cynic will call this futile 
pacifism or impractical idealism. But he who does so 
ignores the biggest factor in modern war—morale. 
The last war was won when the German morale broke 
down. One of the most potent influences in attaining 
the early ending after we entered the war was the 
widespread distribution of the solemn proclamation 
of the fourteen points of President Wilson which 
offered the people of Germany and Austria not a peace 
of vengeance nor a peace of territorial aggrandize- 
ment but a peace that looked toward friendship with 
all erstwhile foes. 

It is not for us here to assess the blame for the 
failure of the fourteen points to be realized. Selfish- 
ness as well as stupid political leadership on both the 
Allied and German sides broke down these ideals in 
the ’20’s and we, too, with our isolationist bloc, played 
our part in robbing the world eventually of the peace 
so much had been sacrificed to achieve. 


GERMAN PEOPLE 
FEAR THE END 
OF HOMELAND 


What do words avail now, it will 
be asked? Will the German peo- 
ple, who have been taught to 
believe that President Wilson 
and the Allied statesmen abandoned their fourteen 
points, now accept eight points of idealism and quit 
the war? 

The answer is not yet because the German people 


of 

Ge 
have also been taught in the last year to believe that 
Britain desires only the dismemberment of their en 
country and the imprisonment of their economy be- tt 1 
hind the walls of a vicious economic tyranny. Certain- « 
ly the German soldier will fight with his back to 4 
the wall and will endure the fright and damage of ; 
bombs and super-bombs if he feels he is really fight- ind 
ing for self-preservation and territorial integrity. poe 
PEACE WITHOUT The Roosevelt-Churchill procla- = 
VENGEANCE IS mation endeavors by world-wide iad 


publicity in a most dramatic 
setting to tell the German people 
that their sacrifice is needless—they need not fight 
on till the bitter end, for their opponents do not wish | 4, 
either their annihilation as an independent entity or 
their economic strangulation. t 


NOW PROPOSED 


The British people, on the other hand, have seen’ 
Hitlerism enslave millions of civilian= and have wit- 
nessed on the continent of Europe the destruction of 
those “four freedoms” by which humanity has made 
its greatest gains since the birth of Christ. Certainly 
a Briton can never consent to peace with Hitler but 
a German can consent to peace with a foe who is not § of 
vengeful either by nature or by habit. The presence 
of the United States at the peace table is assured. 
This does not mean a touch-and-go contact such as § fo, 
we had at Versailles with a back-biting isolationist f of 
group at home restraining the American power to up- § yr 
hold the peace through an effective league of nations. } hg 

It means instead that we have had our eyes opened 
to the staggering burdens of taxes and armament cost | §¢ 
that must continue if we do not find some way to keep } 
Europe at peace. With airplane bombers able to | p 
traverse the Atlantic in eight hours, the United States 
no longer can rely on the so-called 3,000 miles of § sy 
distance to assure her of peace. We are to be a part f It 
of the European orbit for generations to come and f th 
the Roosevelt-Churchill statement signifies more than } a: 
the fourteen points did because of the evidence of § p 
international collaboration we already have given * la 
since September 1939 through arms embargo repeal, § o! 
lend and lease, and conscription even without the § ol 
status of a formal belligerent. li 

We know now that the peace of the world is the id 
business of freedom-loving peoples who must pay for 
it in toil or treasure in increasing quantity or find some § T 
other way to bring back reason to the peoples of those § fe 
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“1 wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’’ 


VOLTAIRE 








that countries which have been misled by selfish dictators. 
their Moral force is a greater weapon than the sword. 
be. It reaches into the heart and mind of millions. It is 
Cain tow moving. It takes time to penetrate but it finally 
7 } achieves a momentum that surprises even its sponsors. 
: The Roosevelt-Churchill message will be read far 
ight: and wide. Leaflets will be distributed by air over 
“ enemy countries. This will arouse those people who 
have been denied access to such truth through the 
ocla- censored press. It already has been heard over the 
wide radio by millions in occupied territory. It gives them 
natic | new hope—that the rest of the world is striving to re- 
~ople gain for them their sovereignty and their freedom. 
fight But the eight points must be supplemented. The 
ra doctrine therein must be iterated and reiterated. No 


government can as yet present details such as the 
Yo: whereby economic barriers are to be removed 
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and access to raw materials is to be provided for the 
weak as well as the strong, the distant as well as the 
nearby countries, the rich and the poor. These are 
factors which await a reconstruction period in which 
we shall turn our swords into ploughshares, in which 
we shall lend our gold for the service of mankind. We 
of the United States who have granted loans and 


ence § gifts of billions of dollars for weapons of death should 
ured. f not hesitate to announce that we will grant funds 
h @ | for the restoration of the sinews of life to the peoples 
onist § of war-torn areas including the undernourished and 
) UP- | unhappy people of Germany, Austria and Italy who 
a have suffered the privations of fascism. 

ene 


cost | SOME DAY ALL 
keep } MUST REALIZE 


€ tO | FUTILITY OF WAR 
tates 


The eight points, it will be said, 
are Utopian. But so is virtue 
and honesty and truth among 
those who seek excuses for its 
s of suppression. We live but a few years this mortal life. 
part f It takes many of us a long span of time to understand 
and § that God doesn’t give us permanent possession of 
than } anything, even our bodies, and that we are merely 
e of § permitted as trustees to exercise rights of property or 
siven © labor. If we abandon ourselves to a selfish philosophy 
peal, § of every-man-for-himself in utter disregard of the 
| the § obligations of human fellowship, we shall in the twi- 
light hours of life discover ourselves struggling 
3 the Asdesperately with conscience. 
y for So it is with nations. They may fight and kill. 
some § They may breathe hatred and bitterness. They may 
hose § feel for the moment the cancers of resentment and 





Memorable document is a dramatic use of major weapon 
of moral force and must inevitably help to influence 
German people and hasten end of the war. 


may vow vengeance. But someday nations repent, 
too, and come to realize that killing is futile, that 
military conquests have never brought any com- 
pensation comparable to the conquests of peace. 


NEW DEDICATION 
TO A VICTORY 
FOR DEMOCRACY 


The tragedy of the hour is that 
the German people and their 
neighbors, closeted behind walls 
of untruth and propaganda, are 
not yet aware of the mistakes their own leaders have 
made. They do not yet know that across the oceans 
and across the fighting lines there are still human 
beings capable of human love and justice. They 
have had no evidence of our humane peace aims be- 
fore. The Roosevelt-Churchill pronouncement is the 
first of its kind. It states our peace aims even as we 
find it necessary to gird ourselves for war and more 
war till the leaders of aggression are rendered impotent. 
In that task the people of Central Europe can help. 
They can throw off the yoke and be assured of a 
square deal. The United States is pledged before the 
world to assist in the making of a just peace. We shall 
not shirk our task this time. We shall merely take 
up the job where we left it unfinished in the ’20’s. 
For we have learned by experience that America can- 
not live in isolation and that she has a stake in world 
peace far beyond the conception we had of world 
hazards in 1917 and 1918. We know now that the 
world must be made safe for democratic governments 
everywhere and that the way to do it is first by crush- 
ing the Nazi autocracy and second by an international 
police force of free peoples ta keep aggressors disarmed. 
President Wilson gave his life to the cause o 
world peace. Hundreds of thousands of our youth 
gave their blood and their lives in the last war to assure 
a world of peace. But those who were permitted to live 
on afterwards did not see to it that these sacrifices 
should not have been in vain._ sg 
To the American boys who sleep in Flanders field, 
to the unsung heroes of America who have already 
given their lives under foreign flags and in our country 
for the cause of freedom, we offer in salute now eight 
memorable points—the faith and pledge that de- 
mocracy shall not perish from the face of the earth. 
For we have dedicated ourselves to the winning of 
the greatest of victories—the conquest of selfish pas- 
sion and hate by the moral force of reason as it is 
inspired within us by the living God. 
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Opyright, 1941, By e United States News Publishing Corporation 


ircraft engine production in the United States is at 

ord high, With’ soénie 4,450 engines roaring off the 

line this month. With each succeeding month 

cord for monthly productién will be set until 

a year from now, when 8,150 engines will be produced. 

Even after that, the figures will continue to rise until, by 

the early part of 1943, aircraft engine makers will be turn- 
ing out about 12,500 engines a month. 


One year ago criticism was being voiced in some 
quarters that engine production was the real bottle- 
neck keeping America from successful aerial rearma- 
ment. Today Director General William Knudsen of 
the Office of Production Management says that engine 
production is outpacing actual airplane construction. 
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The pictogram above measures the dramatic rise in 
engine production. The story behind the figures is even 
more dramatic. The power generated and sustained by 
the engine controls the basic design of military aircraft. 
It is the size and weight of the engine which, in the end, 
determines the bomber’s load, the fighter’s cannon, the 
patroller’s range. During the first World War, planes 
carried 250-horsepower engines. America’s 2,000-h.p. en- 
gine of today has made it possible for the Navy to fly the 
world’s fastest fighter, the Army to fly a bomber which 
can outstrip most of Europe’s pursuit ships. 

The development of the 2,000-horsepower engine has 
been made possible by the breaking of one industrial 
bottleneck after another, through new foundry methods, 
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mew designs for superchargers, crankshafts, lubrication, 
carburetion, cooling systems, through new alloy produc- 
on and improved fuels and oils. 

This month’s quota of engines will develop a total of 
ebout 4,000,000 horsepower, an average of about 900 
horsepower per unit. By early 1943, when peak pro- 
luction will reach 12,500 engines each month, the total 
horsepower produced will be about 14,300,000, an average 


f more than 1,100 horsepower per unit. The emphasis on 
igher horsepower is part of the Army’s and Navy’s de- 
ne for engines of the 2,000-horsepower type. 

I ly now is the production of 2,000-horsepower engines 
petting into full swing. When the engine makers reach 
beak production, more than 2,000 of these high-powered 
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engines will be turned out each month. Already the 
Army Air Corps is looking ahead to the time when 4,000 
and even 8,000-horsepower engines will be pe 4 
When such engines are made, the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans probably will become minor spots on the air 
navigator’s chart. Just one of the 8,000-h.p engines could 
keep aloft the 82-ton B-19 bomber, world’s largest. 

There is no final timetable for the aircraft engine in- 
dustry. New design developments must be considered. 
Further aid to the anti-Axis bloc must be considered. 
But the industry which, in two years, increased its 
monthly production more than sevenfold isn’t worried. 
It says it has what it takes in management, man power 
and morale to “keep ’em flying.” 
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The gains shown on this chart are the result of an unusual and very 
articulate approval conveyed by our old subscribers to many of 
their friends and acquaintances. Much of this circulation comes 


from unsolicited word-of-mouth advertising. 
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Washington, D. C. 
Wrend of Acsericaw Business 
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In looking ahead, businessmen need to plan for..... 

A shortage of metals that will upset peacetime industry; a crisis that will 
grow out of priority orders assigning more and more materials to defense. 

An expansion of defense production that will force metal-using industries 
to seek defense orders; that will make priority ratings all-important. 

A _ price rise that will gain momentum; that may approach last war's rise. 

Another wave of wage demands as living costs rise; as effect of recent wage 
increases wears off after higher food, clothing and rent costs are felt. 

A steady extension of Government control over installment credit, over raw 
material distribution, over prices, over trade and over income. 


An increase in taxes above any now being considered in Congress. 
An eventual shooting war. 























There's a lesson for businessmen in extension of service for drafted men. 

S¢°S this...» 

Government isn't a respecter of individual interests; isn't too much con- 
cerned about individual hardships so long as its own purpose is served. 

Government isn't going to be too concerned when businessmen are mowed 


down by priority orders; when peacetime industries are forced by circumstances 
to shut up shop. 








Trouble for much of industry is wrapped up in steadily expanding use of pri- 
orities; in the sharp rise under way in defense cash spending. 

During August: Flow of defense cash will reach $1,100,000,000. 

Rising flow of defense cash means an increased consumption of metals for 
armament; means that there is less and less left over for other industry. 

Already: In steel an 11,000,000-ton shortage is forecast; in copper an acute 
Shortage is expected to leave nothing for nonarmament industry; in zinc, tung- 
sten, nickel, aluminum, etc., shortages are growing, not lessening. 

As a result.cece 

Drastic curtailment in home building, owing to shortages of plumbing fix- 
tures, furnaces, kitchen equipment, copper materials, is being forecast. 

Officials are predicting a probable complete stoppage of automobile output 
for private use before 1942 is far advanced, owing to material shortages. 

A crisis for thousands of nondefense manufacturers is foreseen in the pe- 
riod ahead; is to grow from vastly increased use of metals for armament. 




















As a measure of what is going on: 

Cash outgo in calendar year 1940 was $10,900,000,000. 

Cash outgo in calendar year 1941 will be about $19,200,000,000. 

Cash outgo in calendar year 1942 is to be above $26,000,000,000. 

In other words: U. S. Government is about doubling its cash spending in this 
year; is increasing defense outlays from $2,500,000,000 in 1940 to an expected 
$11,500,000,000 in 1941; is heading toward $20,000,000,000 for defense. 

This means: Immense activity in heavy goods industries; immense new in- 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


crease in purchasing power; constant growing pressures for price advances. 

Also: Peacetime spending and peacetime subsidies of Government are about 
unchanged; are failing to decline as prosperity reaches boom proportions. 

Important to watch: The distribution of new armament orders by the Army. 

Army let $2,000,000,000 worth of contracts in July after $1,500,000,000 in 
June. Other billions are on the way; are far advanced in negotiation stage. 

But: It's not clear yet whether new business is being concentrated ina 
few companies or whether it is being spread more widely. 

If not spread out: The troubles of small U. S. industry are going to be- 
come extremely serious; are going to lead to an explosion in Congress and 
elsewhere. 

Strong prospect is that the Army is continuing its policy of building a 
vast special armament industry; that industry in general is being by-passed. 











Leon Henderson is saying that labor may be justified in new wage demands 
before the winter is over; that rises in cost of living will inspire demands. 

This means: The Government's price control administrator expects a cycle 
of price inflation to get under way; expects a growing price control problem. 

As a matter of fact: Prices are continuing to follow the pattern of the last 
war; are now at 116 per cent of prewar against 121 per cent at same time in 
first World War; are still in a rising trend that already is above 1929. 

Does this mean a price rise ahead comparable to the 1914-1919 period? 

Answer is: Possibly, but probably not; probably not a price inflation that 
will carry to 242 per cent of prewar as it did last time. 

The reasons: Controls are being applied earlier in this war period. Taxes 
are higher than last time. The country is awake to inflation dangers; is likely 
to press Congress for action. Experience of other countries in control is a guide. 

But: A substantial further price increase is very likely, almost sure. 














It will be late September before business can know definitely its 1941 tax 
liabilities; before Congress will have made up its mind on a tax bill. 

Morgenthau request for $4,000,000,000 of new revenue instead of earlier re- 
quest for $3,500,000,000 complicates the Senate problem at a late date. 

The request involves: Finding $300,000,000 in revenue to replace the loss 
when the House refused to require joint returns by husband and wife and find- 
ing another $500,000,000 in addition, if other House plans are retained. 

This money, if voted, probably will come from..... 

1. Lower personal exemptions of $750 for single persons and $1,500 for mar- 
ried persons against present $800 and $2,000. 

2. Some increase in starting surtaxes on individuals, above the 5 per cent 
voted by the House, but below the 11 per cent requested by Morgenthau. 

3. Some lowering of 95 per cent credit granted corporations under the aver- 
age earnings method of determining excess profits tax base. 

4. A probable increase in gasoline tax and in the tax on automobiles, with 
a possible, but not probable, increase in beer and tobacco taxes. 

Prospect of a general manufacturers' sales tax this year is very slim. 

Next year: Treasury tax ideas will get a better reception in Congress; 
will emphasize tightening of excess profits taxes and higher surtaxes on in- 
dividuals earning more than $3,000 a year. 




















Outlook in general is for continuing and broadening war. 
War's continuance means bigger and bigger orders for armament. Bigger and 
bigger orders for armament mean growing trouble for nondefense industry. 
There is continued boom ahead for industries that can get defense orders. 
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Your most exacting steel requirements are assured by 
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WEIRTON’S “DOUBLE CONTROL” OF QUALITY 
o= 7 
S 7 e . . 
* You can place orders for steel here at Weirton with ment the steel industry has developed to date. 
the assurance that your most exacting specifica- At every step, men and machines combine to 
r- [tons will be met. For Weirton exercises “double « give “double control” to the high quality of 
control” of quality at every step in the manufactur- Weirton steel. The result is the best in steel quality 
t ing process—from iron ore to the finished product. —quality that meets your most exacting require- 
re By “double control” we mean the combination ments. When next you order steel, make it 
of highly trained men in the art of steel-making Weirton. Weirton Steel Company, Weirton, West 
ith ‘ , : are 
with the most modern and efficient plant equip- Virginia. 
LIST OF PRODUCTS 
; Bars... Angles... Structurals. .. Piling . . . Hot and Cold Rolled Strip. . . Hot and Cold Rolled 
Sheets . . . Galvanized Sheets... Long Terne Sheets... WEIRITE Cold Reduced Tin Plate... Terne Plate 
—Special Coated and Roofing Ternes.. . Tin Mill Black Plate . . . Lacquered Tin Plate and Black Plate. 
and 
WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY—WEIRTON, WEST-VIRGINIA 
rs. Sales Offices in Principal Cities ° 
division of NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 
ES NEW Executive Offices, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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PEACE AIMS: VIEWS OF THE PRESS na. 





Minority think President 
unjustifiably committed 
United States to war 


The great majority of commenting edi- 
tors approve without qualification the 
joint declaration of peace aims issued by 
President Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill, but an important segment of 
the nation’s press regards the President’s 
action as an unauthorized commitment of 
this country to war. Many editors em- 
phasize their belief that the Roosevelt- 
Churchill statement is a screen for more 
immediately important decisions made at 
the conference. 

Wholehearted approval is voiced by the 
New York Herald Tribune (Ind. Rep.): 
“The eight-point declaration of ‘common 
principles’ constitutes a broad plan of the 
democratic future future, 
worth hoping for, worth working for and 
worth fighting for.” 

“The aims are right and sound,” agrees 
the Des Moines Register and Tribune 
(Ind.). “Failure to achieve them before 
—the terrible results of that failure—are 
but a demonstration of the vital necessity 
of doing better about it next time. There 
has been an absolute need of presenting to 
the world a chart of purposes that will 
stand as an alternative to the ‘new order’ 
proposed by Hitler.” 

Speaking for the opposition, the Chicago 
Tribune (Ind.), “Mr. Roose- 
velt’s dangerous ambition always to~ do 
what no other President ever did and to 
be the man who shakes the world led him 
to meet Mr. Churchill. He, the head of a 
nation which is not at war, and the head 
of the British Empire, which is at war, 
signed their names to an eight-point war 
and peace program as if both countries 
not only were fighting side by side but saw 
their way to victory.” 

“We believe,” adds the New York Wall 
Street Journal (Ind.), “that the President 
has unwisely extended the authority of 
his office beyond any point authorized by 
Congress or desited by the country. From 
their experience after the World War, the 
British people should know that the Presi- 
dent of the United States, acting alone, 
cannot commit this nation to a decision 
on international policy.” 

“There is obviously more to this mys- 
teriously secret meeting in mid-Atlantic 
of President Roosevelt and Prime Min- 
ister Churchill than has been allowed to 
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UNDER THE EYES OF TWO ADMIRALS 
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meet the eye,” in the opinion of the Los 
Angeles (Calif.) Times (Ind. Rep.). “All 
that seems presently clear is that the 
peace-objectives declaration is a cover for 
something much more immediate and im- 
portant.” 


In similar vein, the St. Louis (Mo) 
Post-Dispatch (Ind.) asks: “Have we 
heard all there is to hear from this mo- 
mentous meeting on the ocean? Is a 
statement of aims all the President and 
Prime Minister drew up? If they talked 
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CHURCH SERVICES UNDER THE GUNS OF H.M.S. PRINCE OF WALES 


Pre and Con of National Issues 


) But the peace, did they not also talk 
about the war and its conduct? These 
graver questions go unanswered.” 

The historic meeting marks “the end of 
isolation,” according to the New York 

Times (Ind. Dem.). The Times con- 
dudes: “it is the beginning of a new era 
in which the United States assumes the 
responsibilities which fall naturally to a 

seat world power.” 

“This comprehensive statement should 
cam and reassure folks who have been 

plagued by doubts about what the de- 
mocracies are seeking,” states the New 

Orleans, (La.) Times Picayune (Ind. 

Dem.). “But .. . it will prove ‘momen- 

tous’ only if its noble purposes are imple- 

ented by the muster of armed force strong 

enough to beat off brute aggression.” 

“The eight points of the declaration,” 

ays the Chicago (Ill.) Daily News (Ind.), 

‘are in line with the best American tradi- 

jon. These words . . . mean that those who ae aes 

need arms will get arms. They are an THE FAREWELL . . . . . « THE MEMORY 

added assurance of final victory.” 

“We are at war;” bluntly states the De- due to time and circumstances. .. Today cut statement of what should be done if 
roit (Mich.) Free Press; “the joint decla- there is a beginning of a league before peace and prosperity are to prevail again 
ation leaves no other alternative... The we go in.” in the world. We indorse the program, in 
ight-point declaration is a reiteration of “The declaration,” argues the Indianap- __ principle, as will every other nation believ- 
< he Wilson fourteen points, only changed  olis (Ind.) Star (Ind. Rep.), “is a clear- ing in right and justice among neighbors.” 
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. ANGLO-AMERICAN POLICY MAKERS AND STRATEGISTS 


ee, left to right: Sir Alexander Cadogan, permanent under secretary for foreign affairs; Sir Wilfrid Freeman, vice chief, British air staff; Prime 
inister Churchill; President Roosevelt; Sir Dudley Pound, first lord of admiralty; General Sir John Dill, chief of imperial British staff; Lord Cherwell, in- 
ntor of balloon barrage. Standing, left to right: W. Averell Harriman, lend-lease expediter; Harry Hopkins, presidential confidant; Admiral Ernest King, 
pmmander of Atlantic Fleet; Rear Admiral Ross McIntire, presidential physician; Sumner Welles, under secretary of state; Maj. Gen. Edwin Watson, presi- 
ntial secretary, Capt. Elliott Roosevelt, President's son; Admiral Harold Stark, chief of naval operations; Capt. John Beardall, presidential aide; General 
orge Marshall, chief of staff; Ensign Franklin Roosevelt, Jr., President’s son. (On deck, “Falla,” President's pet dog.) 
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Should U.S. Revise Plans to Grant Independence 
To Philippines in View of Japanese Threats? | 


Senator Bailey 


(Dem.), N.C.; Chairman, Senate Committee 
on Commerce; Member, Senate Committee 
on Finance, 


answers: 

I do not think it is necessary to recon- 
sider the policy of the United States for 
Philippine independence at the present 
time. We can do so later if necessary, but 
I would much prefer to give the Philip- 
pine Islands their independence according 
to our promise, and I hope our difficulties 
in Europe and the Orient will pass away 
in a year or two. 

We could not afford to leave the Phil- 
ippines helpless under existing circum- 
stances, but there is no reason to believe 
the present circumstances will continue to 
exist. 


Maj. Gen. William Lassiter 


(Retired); Santa Barbara, Calif.; Chief of 
Artillery in World War; Former Commander 
in Philippines, Hawaii, Panama and Other 
Army Departments, 


answers: 

Yes. Our experiences since 1918 teach 
us that we have to live in a world com- 
munity and that we must help to make it 
the sort of community we want to live in. 

The immediate issue is whether Hitler 
and his like shall set the tone for this com- 
munity or whether we and those who 
think like us are to do it. The outcome de- 
pends mainly upon the people of the Unit- 
ed States and the aggressiveness with 
which they fight for their principles. 

In this fight, we need the Filipinos and 
they need us. The two peoples should ad- 
just their relationship accordingly. 


Eugene Staley 


Medford, Mass.; Professor of International 
Economic Relations, Fletcher School of Law 
and Diplomacy, 


answers: 

I don’t think the Philippine people 
would want to be given an “independ- 
ence” which would simply expose them to 
being gobbled up by another power, but 
by 1946 the situation in the Pacific will 
certainly be different from what it is to- 
day. 

Meanwhile, we should strengthen the 
defenses of the Philippines, form a coali- 
tion with the British, the Dutch, the Chi- 
nese, and the Soviet authorities in Siberia, 
and tell the Japanese either to abandon 
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r 
The independence of the Philip- 
| pine Islands was set by Congress 
| for 1946, in the Tydings-McDuffie 
| Act of 1934. But as Japan moves 
toward broader domination in the 
Pacific, Philippine independence 
again becomes a problem with re- 
| spect fo both the safety of the 
Islands themselves and the future 
welfare of the United States. 
To obtain a cross section of in- 
oe opinion, The United States 





News sent fo authorities on foreign | 
relations and insular affairs this | 
question: 


Should the U.S. policy for | 
Philippine independence be 
reconsidered in view of Ja- 
pan’s thrusts against Ameri- 
can interests in the Pacific? 


Answers were presented in the 
issue of August 15 and additional 
replies appear herewith. 





the Axis and make a constructive Far 
Eastern settlement with us—which would 
include abandonment of Japanese aggres- 
sion and guarantees against its recurrence 
—or face the consequences of an airtight 
economic blockade, backed if necessary by 
military force. 


Rep. Charles A. Eaton 


(Rep.), N.J.; Member, House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, 
answers: 

If Japan continues in its present pro- 
gram of armed aggression among the vari- 
ous peoples in the Orient, I cannot see 
how the United States could, by granting 
independence to the Philippines in 1946, 





—Harris & Ewing 


REPRESENTATIVE EATON 





















by that act at the same time abandon 
those Islands to the ravages of any ag. 
gressor nation, especially Japan. To dos 
would amount to a declaration that our 
expenditure of men and money in and for 
the Philippines during well-nigh half a 
century was, on our part, a meaningless 
useless and unnecessary waste of effort. 

Surely we did not take the Philippines 
from Spain in order, after greatly improv- 
ing their condition, to turn them over to 
be ruthlessly exploited by Japan. 


Albert D. Lasker 


Chicago, Ill.; Chairman, United States Ship- 
ping Board, 1921-23, 
answers: (by telegraph) 
I feel it is vital to the future of the 
United States that the Philippine inde! 
pendence policy be reconsidered in view 
of the present aggression of Japan. If we 
are to live as a first-class power, we must 
have the raw materials of the Far East. 
Withdrawal from the Philippines endan 
gers our whole situation in the Pacific. 


George N. Shuster vit 


New York City; President, Hunter College: 
Formerly in Intelligence Section, United 
States Army; Chairman, Board of Directors, 
Loyal Americans of German Descent, 


answers: ' 

The independence of the Philippine I 
lands is desirable from every point of view. 
Imperialism should not be part of the pol 
icy of the United States. But free Philip 46, 
pines are outposts serving either a Japa 
bent on conquest and autarchy or thep'y 
combined Americas requiring a bridge nary 
the Orient. We want the second. ovid 

Therefore, a conference of leaders in the ydin 
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IJands and in the Americas should be 
lied as speedily as possible to reconsider 
fe extent to which Philippine independ- 
nee is practicable now. 


thaniel Peffer 


New York City; Professor of International 
Relations, Columbia University; Fellow, 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation for Re- 
search in China, 


——fonswers: 

The status of the Philippines does not 
I” \have to be finally determined until 1946. 
y that time the world situation presum- 
\Lbly will have settled and we can make our 
ecisions about the Philippines according 
that situation is settled. Until then, 
re is nothing to be “reconsidered.” 
Drop the subject until 1944 or 1945; but 
eanwhile make it unmistakably clear to 
Japanese that the Philippines will be 
fended by war if necessary. 

















enator Bone 


(Dem.), Wash.; Chairman, Senate Commit- 
tee on Patents; Member, Senate Committees 
on Naval Affairs and on Territories and 
Insular Affairs, 


andon janswers : 

Iwas a member of the Committee that 
rted out the Philippine Independence 
ill in the Senate. My vote was in the af- 
mative, and I have not changed my 
ind regarding the attitude of this coun- 
y as expressed in that piece of legisla- 


“Roy Malcolm 


los Angeles, Calif.; Professor of Political 
Science, University of Southern California; 
Former President of Japan Society of 
Southern California, 


2s Ship SONSWEFS: 
Briefly, my answer is yes. Since 1937, 
legraptiBhe world has painfully learned that giv- 
of th way to aggressors inevitably leads to 
indegurther aggression. Given present condi- 
. view#ious, it would be a violation of our moral 
If wepbligations to the Filipinos, as well as a 
> must#emptation to the Axis powers, to set the 
Bast fslands adrift as an independent nation. 
endan-gnaided, they could not defend them- 
fic. felves against a powerful foe. 





vincy Wright 














College; Chicago, Ill.; Professor of International Law, 
United University of Chicago; Former Special As- 
irectors, sistant in International Law, Navy Depart- 
nt, ment, 
nswers: 
ine Ix§ | see no occasion for reconsidering the 
f vier. oliey for Philippine independence. The 
he po-p’esent status will continue until July 4, 
Philip #246, and I think all contingencies which 


Japaat arise after that can be satisfac- 
or the orily dealt with by the negotiations con- 
dge toy"™ng naval bases and neutralization 
ovided for in Sections 10 and 11 of the 
jn thee Ydings-McDuffie Act. 
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“Thanks, pal... and everything's click- “This NATIONAL Window-Fosting Ma- 
ing! That’s if you’re a bank or credit union chine cuts down overhead and overtime, 
or hotel or hospital or any other concern speeds up service, builds good-will, gives 


that posts accounts at the window. ... you big-league speed and control... . 







“Speed? Control? ... Now 
you're pitching!” 


— says the 
Little-Man-Who-W ants-to-Know 


“ee, a Ol nom 

“And here's how! You get four original and identical records—pass-book or receipt 
book, ledger card, journal sheet and voucher—all machine-printed at one operation 
and in the customer’s presence. Four steps in one and the whole job’s done — with 
no tedious backroom copy work later! .. . 


us INVESTIGATE 


———_ a co. 
H REGISTER 
TIONAL CAS 
Fee Me AYTON, OHIO 


—— 
——_— 
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Cash Registers id Posting Machines 1 
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k writin ond Signia Machines 





Chee ines pe 
eeping ; sis Machines 
totals Cup to 18 of them), computes and eae er Machines © a Machines 
prints balances, delivers correct and com- National Postoge 


plete and useful records, at a twist of 
the wrist. It gives the auditor perfect 
control—all totals are lock-protected, one 
key governs three main locks. . . . 





COPYRIGHT 1941, THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 


“There are other Nationat Machines, tailor-made to each business job — listing, 
posting, proving, analyzing, check-writing, remittance control and more. Machines 
that soon pay for themselves, all engineered and serviced by the makers of NaTIONAL 
Cash Registers. . . . Take my tip, see Nationat first!” 








Special Report. | 


COMBATING A GASOLINE SHORTAGE 


How Railways, Oil Companies Are Striving to Meet Needs in East} nove 


Ships, pipe lines, tank cars 
speeding up service to meet 
transportation problem 


Prospect of a gasoline shortage in the 
East because of the shift of tankers to 
British aid is raising these questions: How 
great will the oil shortage become? Can 
the railroads step into the breach with 
enough tank cars? Can increased use of 
pipe lines, barges and trucks overcome 
the tanker loss? Will higher gasoline prices 
help solve the problem? 

The answer to most of these questions 
is that nobody really knows. Nobody can 
say definitely how big the gasoline short- 
age in the East will be. The supply and 
demand factors can’t be judged in hard- 
and-fast estimates. The main reason for 
this uncertainty is that oil and transpor- 
tation men do not know how many tank- 
ers will be taken out of coastwise service, 
in addition to the announced transfer of 
50 tankers to the British. 

For motorists, the gasoline shortage 
threat in the Atlantic Seaboard States is 
serious. The Government is ordering oil 
companies to reduce deliveries of gasoline 
in 16 Eastern States by 10 per cent. This 
is expected to result in a 20 per cent cut 
in nonessential uses of gasoline, because 
essential requirements will get first call on 
the supply. 

The action was taken in anticipation of 
a constant shrinkage of reserve gasoline 
stocks in the East until the transportation 
deficit is overcome. 

A survey of the facts shows these major 
points in the situation: 

Supply: Ordinarily, tankers handle a 
flow of about 1,290,000 barrels of oil into 
the Eastern markets daily. The loss of 
50 tankers deprives the East of a daily 
supply of about 200,000 barrels. 

Temporarily, on-hand stocks of gaso- 
line and other oil products cushion the loss 
of tankers. These inventories have been 
at record high levels. The tanker 
also has been offset to some extent by in- 
creased use of ships remaining in service 
and by fuller loads for pipe lines, trucks 
and barges. 

But demand has been climbing. Gaso- 
line use is the highest in history. Despite 
closing of filling stations at night, sales 
of gasoline increased in the East. This 
was attributed partly to “hoarding” of 
gasoline, in anticipation of more stringent 


loss 
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(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of out. 
standing importance in National Affairs){ Oil 











OIL BY RAIL: Lowering the rates may induce larger shipments 


rationing measures. Also, this is the height 
of the tourist season in New England and 
the defense industry boom has added con- 
siderably to gasoline demand. 

Thus the great consuming market in the 
East has two outstanding trends—a dimin- 
ishing supply of tankers to haul oil from 
the Gulf and a growing demand for gaso- 
line and fuel oil from motorists and boom- 
ing industry. 

Rail haul: Normally, little oil moves 
from the Southwestern and Midcontinent 
fields to the Atlantic Seaboard by rail, 





Some 

three | 

-_— . . |traffie 

because it is much cheaper to move it by} On, 
water in tankers. The trend for years has spreac 





been toward pipe lines and tankers for thy 4 
longer oil hauls and toward barges a 


7, e) 
trucks for the shorter hauls. additi 
Yet there is wide agreement that the weald 


railroads now could assume a larger shar wy, 


of the oil-carrying burden for the East} opty 
Oil shippers and private car companies§pying 
own about 125,000 tank cars. A survey direct 
some months ago revealed a surplus of ing to 
approximately 19,000 tank cars. Many ofohor 


these are believed to have gone into serv-}. 













































































OIL BY PIPE 





LINE: Viewed as long-range offset to tanker shift 
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GN} ice in the meanwhile. The rest presumably 
ut-4 could be used for the emergency. 
rs){ Oil men explain that the chief reason 
why more idle tank cars have not gone 
into use is that rail rates are too high to 
e shipments by tank car profitable. 
7 railroads and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission are trying lower rates 
as an inducement to larger rail shipments. 
A comparatively low rate has started one 
1st movement of oil from Lima, Ohio, to Bay- 
ome, N.J., by tank cars. 
F Rail men say there has not been any 
rush by the oil companies to seek lower 
rates on tank-car shipments. They con- 
cede, however, that the movement by rail 
™ probably will increase if the gasoline sup- 
© {ply in the East really becomes scant. As 
mm fother types of traffic increase, too, the 
question is how much extra oil traffic the 
railroads could handle without overcrowd- 
ing the carriers. 
Oil authorities acknowledge that the 
railroads could offset the loss of 50 tankers. 
This assumes a surplus of 19,000 tank cars, 
eficient handling of the cars to avoid un- 
loading delays, and enough locomotives to 
goaround. But oil men insist the increased 
rail haul would mean higher gasoline costs. 
Prices: How much the larger rail haul 
would cost gasoline consumers is debated. 
Some oil men figure it would mean two or 
three cents more a gallon on the rail-borne 
traffic. 
One proposal is that the oil companies 
‘ispread the costs of the rail-carried portion 
all gasoline sold throughout the indus- 
¥,even to the dealers. Then the average 
additional gasoline cost to the consumer 
vould be comparatively small. 
Whether this would conflict with price- 
control aims is not clear. The Office of 
Price Administration and Civilian Supply, 
directed by Leon Henderson, has been try- 
ing to hold down prices of oil as well as 
other basic industrial prices. As for con- 
sumers, many would rather pay a cent or 
two higher gasoline prices than go on 
short rations—if the higher price would 
bring in enough oil by rail to offset the 
+ flanker loss. 
Barges: More use of barges has been 
puggested as another way of increasing the 
\fupply of oil in the East. Towing of 
») Parges from the Gulf up the Atlantic 
Coast is among the proposals. 
| Oil authorities, however, express doubt 
| e much additional oil could be moved 
py barge. The chances are, they contend, 
» fhat practically all serviceable barges on 
nland waterways have been put into serv- 
to handle the heavy movement of pe- 
m products in recent months. 
Even if idle barges were available, the 
problem of finding more seagoing tugs has 
listributors stumped. Given the barges 
nd tugs, oil carriers grant they could take 
e of the load off tankers in such places 
is Chesapeake Bay, along the Florida 
“ast and up the Hudson River from 
ew York to Albany. 
More barges could be built and others 
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.eelt’s EASY-GOING ont 


Easy to relax...easy to work... easy 
to sleep — because every type of car on 
Pennsylvania’s All-Weather Fleet be- 
tween East and West is air-conditioned. 
So, to the 365-day certainty of service 
these magnificent trains provide, is 
coupled a summertime travel comfort 
that cannot be surpassed ! 


But that’s not all. Pullman appoint- 
ments are superb! Lounges include such 
modern touches as divans, murals, 














your own—cool, quiet, air-conditioned. At a 
touch of your finger unfolds a full-length bed 
made pl for sleep. Every travel convenience 
...and yet the cost is little more than a lower 
berth. Reserve one next time! 


Your Roomette is a private little world of 


TOUGH GOING 
The HEAT... 





mirrors, radio, beverage bars. And there 
are six types of private rooms—Room- 
ettes, Duplex Rooms, Bedrooms, Com- 
partments, Drawing Rooms, Master 
Rooms. In addition, Section Sleepers 
and Reclining-seat Coaches on nearly 


all trains . . . air-conditioned. 


Best of all, whether you go Pullman or 
Coach, FARES ARE LOW. So, for “‘easy- 
going” in summertime heat—step aboard 
Pennsylvania’s great All-Weather Fleet! 


BROADWAY LIMITED 
(16-hour All-Room Train) 


New Yorke PhiladelphiaeChicago 
THE GENERAL 
NewYorkePhiladelphia*Chicago 
“SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS” 

New Yorke Philadelphiae St. Louis 
Washington « Baltimoree St. Louis 
LIBERTY LIMITED 
Washingtone Baltimore ¢ Chicago 
THE PITTSBURGHER 


(All-Room Train) 
New Yorke Pittsburgh 
THE GOLDEN TRIANGLE 
PittsburgheChicago 












Pittsburgh, Columbus, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Detroit and 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 





And daily trains serving 


other cities. 


SHORTEST EAST WEST ROUTE 














RALEIGH MET 
DEATH WITH A 
PIPEFUL 


IR WALTER RALEIGH, so the 

story goes, ‘‘tooke a pipe of 
tobacco a little before he went to 
the scaffolde."’ Having learned 
about smoking from Sir Francis 
Drake and Ralph Lane, first gover- 
nor of Virginia, Sir Walter did much 
to spread tobacco’s popularity in 
alead and on the Continent. 


First cultivated commercially in 
Virginia in the 17th century tobacco 
is now grown in 18 of the United 
States and in localities scattered 
from Quebec to Chile, from Sweden 
to the Netherlands East Indies. The 
United States, largest tobacco con- 
sumer, is also far the largest 
producer and both our imports and 
exports of the leaf are substantial. 
Many costly imported grades are 
essential for the blends demanded 
by American smokers. 


For tobacco grown, harvested and 
warehoused in foreign lands, as for 
many other products of field, fac- 
tory and mine that we import, AlU 
worldwide insurance facilities pro- 
vide protection against loss. 


Companies not now using this serv- 
ice are invited to confer with us 
through their own insurance brokers 
or agents. 


AMERICAN 
INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERWRITERS 
CORPORATION 


New York San Francisco 
Havana, Cuba Manila, P. I. 
Bogota, Colombia, S. A. 
Shanghai, China 
Hong Kong 
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converted from coal-carrying service to 
oil. Here the question is whether it would 
not be more economical to build pipe lines. 
Barges, like pipe lines, also require con- 
siderable time to build. 

Trucks: The oil-carrying truck has be- 
come a familiar sight on the highways. 
But the motor carrier is used mostly in 
local distribution of gasoline and fuel oil. 
For the long haul, the cost is considered 
prohibitive. ; , 

Nevertheless, the truck may do heavier 
duty in helping to make up for the trans- 
fer of tankers. One company has applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
permission to operate a thousand 10,000- 
gallon tanker trucks to move gasoline from 
the Texas oil fields to the Gulf and At- 
lantic Seaboard, from Texas to Maine. 

How far this idea will be carried out re- 
mains to be seen. Some oil men are skep- 
tical of the ability of trucks to compete 
in the long hauls, especially after more 
pipe lines have been built. 

Pipe lines: Pipe lines are generally re- 
garded in oil circles as the most effective 
offset to the removal of tankers from the 
Atlantic Seaboard rung As soon as the 
tankers began to go out of the coastwise 
routes, oil companies sought to increase 
the pipe line haul. 

A vast network of pipe lines has been 
built in the last two decades. These carry 
crude and refined products from produc- 
ing sources to markets, mostly in the in- 
terior, behind the Appalachian Mountains. 

More pumping stations and connecting 
lines are planned to enable the existing 
major pipe lines from the Southwest and 
Midcontinent to handle a larger flow of 
oil. But the chief emphasis is on building 
additional pipe lines as a long-range offset 
to the tanker shift. 

Eleven oil companies have proposed to 
Petroleum Co-ordinator Harold Ickes the 
construction of an 1,800-mile pipe line to 
move about 250,000 barrels daily into the 
East. The route of this line would come 
north through Illinois to the vicinity of 
St. Louis, then branch toward the East- 
ern markets. It would be a privately fi- 
nanced venture, costing about $70,000,000. 

This project may take a year or more 
to complete. It is expected to have pri- 
ority on pipe. The time element and the 
problem of getting steel are obstacles to 
additional large-scale pipe line construc- 
tion. But more projects may be expected, 
if transfer of tankers out of coastwise serv- 
ice continues. 

Three new pipe lines already are under 
construction. When completed, they will 
help ease the fuel pinch along the Atlan- 
tic Seaboard. To aid pipe-line building, 
legislation has been approved by Congress 
to apply- the right of eminent domain in 
obtaining right of way for new lines. 

Rerouting: On the sea routes, carrying 
capacity has been increased by rerouting 
tankers. Thus some longer hauls, such as 
movement of oil from California to the 
Atlantic Seaboard, have been eliminated. 
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The saving on long hauls has been equiy. 
alent to the service of several new tankers. 
Deeper loading of tankers has been another 
way of making the supply of tankers 
stretch further. 


But, on the seagoing end, the —— 


energy is going into construction of ne 
ships. A frantic race to build new tankers 
is on. The oil industry, considering tank. 
ers one of the cheapest forms of transpor- 
tation, is trying to replenish its fleet and 
to counteract additional future transfers 
and losses in sea warfare. 

A recent survey showed 68 tankers op 
order for private operators, in addition to 
77 ordered for the Navy. Of the private 
orders, 19 were scheduled for delivery this 
year and 41 in 1942. If there were no 
further withdrawals for British or Russian 
aid, these new tankers would hold promise 
of much relief for the Seaboard markets, 


than & ieee 
RALPH K. DAVIES 
Assistant petroleum co-ordinator 


Russian aid: The question of how much 
oil the United States will furnish Russia 
obscures the supply outlook in Pacific 
Coast markets now served by tankers. 
The Russian need is mainly for high-grade 
aviation gasoline. Four ships have been 
assigned to take supplies to Russia, via 
Pacific routes. 

As in the Atlantic States, the Pacific 
Coast supply problem is a transportation 
problem. Tankers handle the bulk of the 
longer hauls along the West Coast. Re 
tioning may be the answer on the Pacific 
Coast, as well as along the Atlantic, if the 
shift of tankers increases the transporta- 
tion squeeze. 

Since announcement of the transfer of 
50 tankers to British service, official fig 
ures on further shifts have been disco 
tinued. Mr. Ickes explains tanker duty 
has become a military secret. But the 
indications are that many more tankers 
are destined for war supply routes. 
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REPORT ON TRENDS 


of business among the countries of 


NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA 








Copyright 1941 by United States News Publishing Corporation. 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN co-operation, dramatized by Roosevelt-Churchill meeting at sea, is 

Significant for inter-American affairs. United States, England 
and Canada have been moving toward closer collaboration on hemisphere problems. 
Indications are this co-operation will grow, on economic as well as political mat- 
ters. 





IMPORTANT TASK marked out for the United States is protection of South 

Atlantic trade lanes. Ships on these routes are carrying an increasing 

flow of vital materials for North American defense industry. Control of 
South Atlantic also is key to communications with South Africa, site of 
the world's richest gold mines. 


RISE of Darlan in Vichy Government in France increases threat of a joint 
German-French foothold in West Africa, possible jumping-off place for air 
and naval attack on South Atlantic and South America. United States is seek- 
ing air base rights in Brazil, to forestall possible German attempt to get 
control of French base at Dakar, West Africa. 


FAST-GROWING inter-American trade is cementing hemisphere Good Neighbor ties be- 

hind the Ang.2-American front against Hitler. Latin America has only 
two great markets left for surplus metals and foodstuffs--the United States and 
British Empire. Increased United States buying largely has offset Latin America's 
loss of markets in Germany, France, Italy and Japan. 





JOINT United States and British planning may bring partial solution of prob- 
lem of finding markets for South American farm surpluses. Quota system 
worked out by the United States for sugar and coffee may be extended to 
cocoa. Argentine wheat and Brazilian cotton also may be taken care of, 
through agreement on markets and crop control. England and Canada are in- 
creasing their purchases of cotton in South America. 





WHEAT problem is becoming acute. United States is harvesting one of its 
greatest grain crops. Canada's wheat harvest this year is only about half 
the 1940 yield, but the Dominion will have nearly 600,000,000 bushels for 
export, counting carryover from last year. United States, Argentine and Ca- 
nadian surplus will total around 1,500,000,000 bushels--enough to cover 
normal world export requirements for two years or more. 





OIL from hemisphere wells assures Anglo-American air and naval forces over= 
whelming fuel strength, even if Hitler gets the Russian fields around the 
Black Sea. Biggest known oil reserves outside the United States are in Mex- 
ico, Venezuela and Colombia. Great Britain has access to these sources. An 
arrangement for sale of Mexican petroleum may be forthcoming in the near 
future. 


(over) 
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REPORT ON INTER-AMERICAN TRENDS-- (Continued) 


SHIPPING scarcity for hemisphere trade routes will be eased through use of foreign 
ships which have been idle in South American ports, after the example of the U. S. 
in taking over German and Italian boats. Chile is taking five Danish ships to carry 
nitrates. Argentina plans to buy idle foreign ships, mostly Italian. A recent 
survey showed more than 80 foreign ships idle in Latin-American ports. 





INTER-AMERICAN trade offers more room for expansion, as long as ships are 
available. United States is buying all the wool, copper, zinc and other 
metals it can get in Latin America. In return, sellers' market is devel- 
oping for United States exporters in South America. Trend of this flourishe 
ing two-way trade is still upward. 








EXCHANGE position of leading South American countries is improving greatly 
as result of the dollar inflow. Argentina's gold and exchange holdings are 
up sharply in recent months. This means exchange control authorities can 
release more dollar exchange for purchase of goods in this country. Ex- 
change control has been one of the main trade obstacles. 





PRICE and foreign trade controls are being extended widely in the Western Hemie 

sphere. Most South American countries have followed the United States in 
adopting export control in varying forms, chiefly to prevent re-export of goods 
bought in the United States. Rising cost of living is incentive toward greater 
regulation of prices. 


BUT price control by the United States threatens to ruffle Good Neighbor 
feelings. Cuba was aroused by sudden clamping of ceiling on price of raw 
sugar, Cuba's major export. Office of Price Administration and Civilian 
Supply moved to stop rise in sugar just when Cuba was seeing a glimpse of 
prosperity from higher prices and increasing sugar shipments to the U. S. 


PRIORITY controls are involving important exports to Latin America, notably 
steel. Shipments of iron and steel to South America increased greatly after 
war stopped exports from Europe. Now steel is being diverted to defense 
uses here. Steel also is being put under export control to prevent shipments 
to blacklisted firms. 


GREATER lend-lease aid to England, as follow-up to Roosevelt-Churchill meeting, 
will complicate the job of supplying Latin America. Squeeze will be chief- 
ly on tools, machines and metal-using consumer goods. 








POLICY on priority is to allow enough exports to Latin America to “keep the 
wheels moving" and to share fifty-fifty. Export figures for 1937 are being 
used as rough guide for a "normal" quota in deciding how much Latin America 
should have. 





LARGER outlet for hemisphere farm supplies in England is in prospect under 
additional lend-lease aid. England now is getting most of her grain and meat 
in Canada and South America. This trade is expected to continue, but England 
wants more dairy products in the United States and may take more supplies 
from Canada and South America for storage if ships are available. 





BRITISH and United States purchases in Canada and Latin America are producing 
one of the fastest business booms of modern times. Canadian output is at 
record levels--and climbing. Business is on the upgrade throughout Latin 
America. Defense spending by the United States, widely spread through the 
hemisphere, is just beginning to roll up big monthly totals. 
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"lhe Yeas 
and Nays” 


6 Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Epitor’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Need for Physical Education 

Sir:—Six hundred thousand young men 
rejected from the draft because they are 
physically unfit for military service—40 
per cent of the 1,500,000 that were ex- 
amined in the first draft. Those men were 
children when the depression hit them, and 
not matured enough to stand the vicissi- 
tudes of life and the undernourishment that 
they received. This is an appalling dis- 
grace to a great democracy of the world, 
and in a land of plenty. 

It would be well for democracy to spend 
a few millions on the care and physical 
welfare of her youth. There are millions 
of people who are unemployed or are earn- 
ing insufficient income to care for them- 
selves properly. Every one of them is a 
potential defender of the U.S. We should 
have physical education training centers 
and medical care for them, established 
ind maintained by the Government. 
Akron, Ohio Aubert R. WELLS 


* * * 


Clarifying the Law 


Sir:—That letter “What Am I” (“Life 
in the Capital,” August 15) would be 
funny if it were not so truthful and so 
serious. I am trying to advise a number 
of manufacturers, retailers and whole- 
salers in the lumber business, and I know 
(or I don’t know, and they want to know 
why I don’t know). I wonder if it will 
ever be possible to get laws passed written 
in plain language so that there can be only 
one construction, and not a different one 
by every department of Government. 
Maybe if there were fewer departments 
that would help too. 

Jamestown, Tenn. Warp R. Case 


* * * 


Strikes and Appeasement 

Sir:—If appeasement is the only meth- 
od that is going to be used to stop the 
strikes in our national defense projects, 
then it is a loss of time bickering with la- 
bor union officials in this country. We will 
have to go to the dictators in Europe. 
When they are appeased, then the strikes 
will come to an end and the poor fools 
who are now striking will soon be glad 
to work for a great deal less than they 
have been getting, and for longer hours 
and not make any fuss about it either. 
Varnville, S.C. P. J. WALKER 
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IT’S QUICKER BY CLIPPER... 
MORE CONVENIENT, TOO! 
Examples of fast, frequent air service to 163 Latin-American cities 
Time in Air Flights 
Transit | Mileage per Week 
There’s plenty of business in Latin Suiicto to 4da 
: . ys | 6,922 7 
America—easily reached and | ®venes Aires 
easily developed when you use the N. Y. to é | 
fast, frequent service of the Flying San Juan 1om —_ 6 
Clippers. Today, it takes only 2 to Chicago to 
4 days to reach any important city Mexico City 1 day 1,793 4 
in South America from anywhere 
in the U. S. Those companies | **Anselesto, 5. 5,117 3 
P . . . Lima, Peru y ’ 
which are alive to this swift way 











of sending salesmen, samples and Transit times and air mileages include connecting flight by 
correspondence are getting the domestic airline to Pan American gateway city. 
jump on their competitors and a 
greater share of the market. 


AMERICA’S MERCHANT MARINE OF THE AIR 


Savings in time on complete 
trips mount up to weeks, not 
merely days. And since this means 
sizable savings in salary expense 
chargeable to the trip, it can be 
proved by actual figures that flying 
costs less. For information, see 
your Travel Agent, any airline of- 
fice, or—if neither is available in 
your city—write Pan American 
Airways, Chrysler Building, New 
York City. 


OT” PAN AMERICAN 125 





































Higher down payments, 
shorter terms expected to 
reduce pressure of buying 


Faced with what has been described as 
a filibuster in Congress against price-con- 
trol legislation, the Administration is re- 
sorting to other means to try to head off 
inflation. President Roosevelt last week 
set up machinery for regulating purchases 
on the installment plan. 

Mr. Roosevelt gave to the Federal Re- 
serve Board, whose main business is con- 
trolling bank credit, the task of enforcing 
installment credit restrictions. Result is 
that, instead of waiting on Congress to 
decide whether to provide for installment 
credit regulation in the price-control bill, 
the Administration is moving into action 
now. 

By way of contrast, the House Banking 
and Currency Committee, which has been 
considering price-control legislation, has 
taken a recess until September 15. Original 

: plan was for the House to take a holiday 
until that date, while the Committee was 
to remain in session to work out price- 
control legislation. Then, when the House 
returned, the Committee would be well on 
the way to having a bill ready for con- 
sideration. But the Committee decided 
otherwise. 


Linanee Weelk 
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CURTAILING INSTALLMENT CREDIT 


Effects of the Restrictions on Business and on the Purchaser 


To control installment buying, the Pres- 
ident fell back on the Trading with the 
Enemy Act of 1917. He has used the broad 
powers of this Act several times. 

Regulation of installment credit means 
that, as soon as the new controls go into 
effect, installment purchases of what are 
known as “consumer durable goods” will 
be on definitely restricted terms with re- 
gard to the down payment, the length of 
time in which the total is to be paid, and 
other details. Object is to reduce the de- 
mand for these goods, especially since 
shortages have developed in their supply 
because of defense priorities. This would 
retard advances in prices of these articles. 

Pointer toward the kind of control that 
will be in effect is the general regulation 
issued tentatively last week by the Re- 
serve Board, subject to later approval by 
the Board and to changes that may be 
made from time to time. Under this reg- 
ulation, banks and other lenders of money 
that is used to extend installment credit, 
and retailers granting such credit, would 
have to operate under license and comply 
with specific controls, subject to suspension 
of their licenses as a penalty for violations. 

By consumer durable goods is meant 
articles that compete with the defense 
program for supplies of such materials as 
aluminum, magnesium, rubber, cork, tin, 
copper, zinc, nickel, lead, steel and iron. 
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—Harris & Ewing 
MARRINER ECCLES 
Federal Reserve chairman 


This is how the Reserve Board regulation | 
would affect buyers of certain articles: 

Automobiles. The restrictions would ap- 
ply to both new and used cars. The down 
payment would have to be one-third of the 
cash purchase price. The credit extension, 
in the case of a new car, could not exceed 
two-thirds of the advertised delivery price 
of the car at the factory, freight from fae- 
tory to point of delivery, federal and State 
taxes on the car, and “bona fide” charges 
for delivery or extra accessories. The time 
payments on the automobile could not ex- 
tend beyond 18 months. 

Radios. The down payment would have 
to be 20 per cent of the “basis price,” 
which would be the cash purchase price 
less the allowance for any article traded 
in by the purchaser. The balance would 
have to be paid in 18 months. 

The 18-month time limit and the 20 per 
cent down payment would apply also to 
household refrigerators, electric or gas, and 
household washing machines, ironers, vacu- 
um cleaners, ranges, other cooking stoves, 
heating stoves, room-unit air conditioners 
and electric dishwashers. 

A 15 per cent down payment on the 








basis price, and an 18-month time limit 
would be required for purchase of home 
air-conditioning systems, water heaters, 
plumbing and sanitary fixtures, and oil 
burners, stokers and furnaces. 

Buyers of airplanes, power-driven boats 
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other than those designed for commercial 
yse, and of motors for such boats, out- 
board motors and motorcycles would have 
to make down payments of one-third of 
the basis prices and could extend over 18 
months the payment of the rest. 

@The man who wanted to make altera- 
tions or improvements in his home would 
have 2 maximum of 18 months in which 
to pay for materials and services, provided 
the unpaid balance did not exceed $1,000. 
If, under certain conditions, it were more 
than that, or if he were buying a home, 
the limitation would not apply. 

Payments in all cases would have to be 
made in substantially equal amounts, and 
at approximately equal intervals not ex- 
ceding a month, except that, in some 
cases, a period of four months might 
elapse between payments. 

Extension of installment credit would 
greatly increase the paper work of re- 
tailers. Such a transaction would have to 
be evidenced by a written record, includ- 
ing such things as a description of the 
article, price, down payment, balance, and 
terms of payment. Retailers and lenders 
required to be licensed would have to keep 
such records and make such reports as the 
Reserve Board may require. 

Finance and loan companies, as well as 
banks and retailers, dealers and others, 
would be affected by the regulation. Con- 
trol would extend to cash loans of $1,000 
or less, if wholly or partly secured by 














Hands Across 


the Border 


MERICAN merchants and 


manufacturers are working in 
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close association with Latin-American suppliers and 
producers to enlarge our market for their products 
and to help them develop new merchandise and com- 


modities that will be readily salable in our stores. 


Llama fleece and llama cloth, cocoanut fibre and 
Panama hats, rugs and nuts and commercial oils 
are finding an ever growing demand in our markets. 
Increased American importation of Latin-American 
products has aided in replacing sources that have 
been cut off from us by the partial or complete 


elimination of other suppliers. 
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Let's Us Have Gasless Everything 
By Our Own OPM (Official Panic Maker) 


The Government tells us through its official mouthpiece that 
we will have to use less gas. But how about gasless officials? 


We are in favor of saving gas—but all kinds. A gasless 
Senate is something we have needed for more than 149 years. 
One of the first things we learned as a little tot was to stir 
the bubbles out of champagne, because it was the gas that 
caused the headache. How true that is of nearly everything! 

As a properly brought-up little boy, we were never allowed 
to play with members of the gas-house gang, who always 
seemed to have the most 
fun, so perhaps we are 
suffering from an ob- 
scure psychological com- 
plex on the subject of 
gas. We are pretty much 
against it. Some kinds 
can be regulated by a 
quarter-teaspoonful _ of 
bicarbonate of soda in a glass of hot water. The other kind 
that we suffer from most, as a nation, keeps us in hot water. 
(Congressional Record please copy.) 

But we understand that the kind of gas the Government 
wants us to do without is the kind we need the most—the kind 
you get free by paying a guy $2 to wipe off your windshield. 

Characteristically, we have to conserve gasoline not because 
there is a shortage of the essential fluid. People weren’t going 
hungry in 1933 because there was a shortage of food in the 
United States, were they? No, sir! That’s not the way we do 
things in this country. 

We are running short of gasoline because there is no way of 
transporting it from where it grows to where it is used. If that 
essential problem could be solved in a way to apply to every- 
thing, we would not have to bother with mechanical refrigera- 
tors any more. We could use the ice that covers Admiral 
Byrd’s “Little America” in our highballs at night and our ice- 
bags the morning after. 

When somebody discovers a way of getting anything from 
where it is to where it is wanted, we will have the Utopian 
States of America. How often have we been in need of a cupful 
—and a small cupful at that—of sand for the bottom of our 
canary bird’s cage, and there was New Mexico all the time 
with hundreds of billions of long tons of sand lying unused! 

It is not going to be any comfort to Washingtonians to know 
that the gasoline they have not got is lying in trillion-gallon 
pools under the surface of Texas, Oklahoma and California. 
They will have to give up using it just as if it were not there. 
Well, that will help solve the parking problem, anyhow. 

Just about the time we have all become used to walking, 
however, the Government will announce a great shortage in 
shoe leather. You can’t tell us. We know how they, operate, 
down here. It will be unpatriotic to ride and impossible to 
walk. We will all have to stay home. It looks like an isolationist 
plot to us, so it does. 

Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof. And that includes 
fallen arches. Our first job is to do without gasoline. Okay, 
Mr. Ickes, but this will be a frowsy-looking nation, with gravy- 
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spotted vests and butter-stained neckties all over the map, 

The greatest hardship will be visited on the Government off- 
cials who rate automobiles among their perquisites of office. 
There are thousands of such public servants, the uppers of 
whose shoes wear out before the soles do. 

But, of course, these individuals will be the first to eschew 
gasoline. 

They will give up driving—beg pardon, being driven!—as a 
noble public example, and also to conserve rubber. The inci- 
dental saving to the taxpayers is a trifle we will not mention. 

There is the grave problem of unemployment that arises 
from our going gasless. The Government chauffeurs can be 
provided for easily 
enough. If bicycles re- 
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sustained, and so they va to 
shall have liveried L 
chauffeurs doing the 
pedaling and the steering. 

Of course, when we were a boy, we walked 17 miles to school 
twice a day, and barefoot at that. Didn’t we? Yes, and de- 
livered newspapers, too. We did so! Or maybe it was Abraham 
Lincoln did that. Why quibble over details? 

For the few of us who simply must consume gasoline, such 
as physicians, firemen and you and me, Mr. Ickes has laid 
down a few simple rules, penalty for the violation of which is 
being forced to walk to work for a week wearing snowshoes. It 
is forbidden to make “jack-rabbit” starts from a traffic signal. 
Nothing is said about doe-rabbit starts, so it is presumed the 
rules do not apply to women drivers. Inasmuch as no rules 
apply to women drivers, anyhow, that shows Mr. Ickes to be 
a very smart guy. 

Furthermore, automobiles shall not be allowed to smoke, 
warns our genial Secretary of the Interior. It stunts their 
growth, or something. 

It will be forbidden for anyone to park his car while leaving 
the motor running, except in the case of suicides. Driving 
100 miles an hour in city streets, where congested traffic re- 
quires frequent use of the brakes, also is frowned upon. 

Anybody refusing to abide by these few regulations, solely 
designed to conserve gasoline so persons with automatic cigar 
lighters will not have to use matches and thus destroy our 
vanishing forests, is just a nasty Fifth Columnist. If you don't 
like the rules, take a taxi. 

Meanwhile, prepare yourselves for the dawning day that 
finds “A Bicycle Built 
for Two” the great 
patriotic song of the 
United States, and, as 
our new national slo- 
gan, that inspiring cry 
of our youth, “Get a 
horse!” 
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Conclusions expressed in these 
paragraphs are based upon deci- 
sions and rulings of courts and 
Government bureaus. In making 
map. their decisions, courts and bureaus 
t offi. consider many facts which, for rea- 
office, sons of space, cannot be set forth 
rs of in detail. The United States News, 
on written request, will refer inter- 











;chew ested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 

as a 

inci- 

ation. YOU CANNOT, as a manufacturer, be 

arises | sure of early deliveries on steel in any 

in be 


form, including alloy steel, unless your 
concern has at least an A-10 priority rat- 
ing. Priorities division of the Office of Pro- 
duction Management has placed all forms 
of steel under full priority control. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, after September 1, 
purchase steel without using a_ special 
‘rm (PD-73), obtainable from steel-pro- 
ducing companies. This form, drawn up 


Lig 


— by OPM Priorities Division, sets forth 
ial the purposes for which ordered material 
aham 


will be used. 
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laid § YOU CAN obtain a special A-1-a pri- 
ich is f ority rating for emergency delivery of 
eS. It} maintenance and repair parts by tele- 
ignal. } graphic application to OPM Priorities 
d the § Division if you are doing business as a 
rules § commercial air line, explosives manufac- 
to be F turer, metallurgical plant, mine or smelter, 
federal, State or local government serv- 
moke, ice, public utility, railroad, coke converter 
theit } or common passenger carrier. 
aving * # 4 
raietin- YOU CAN, without violating minimum- 
1c Te § wage provisions of the Walsh-Healey Act, 
deduct from employes’ wages sums for 
solely purchase of defense savings bonds where 
cigat } each employe consents to the deduction. 
y our 
don't Fe ets 


YOU CANNOT, without violating reg- 
that § ulations of the OPACS, destroy records 
Built § of purchase or sale of copper until the 
great § records have been kept for five years. 
the § OPACS price regulations on copper re- 
d, as quire that all records of copper transac- 
slo- § tions, including quantity of copper on 


zy cry § hand and on order at the close of each 

ret a § calendar month, be preserved for Gov- 
ernment inspection. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


os a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CAN report, for federal tax pur- 
poses, income from casual sales of per- 
sonal property on installment basis where 
such sales exceed $1,000 and you, as the 
seller, receive less than 30 per cent of the 
purchase price in the. year of sale. The 
Board of Tax Appeals has ruled that no 
specific installment contract is necessary. 


* & 


YOU CANNOT, as a company execu- 
tive, offer to wager that a union will lose 
a National Labor Relations Board elec- 
tion in your plant without risking viola- 
tion of the Wagner Labor Act. The NLRB 
has ruled that such an offer by an official 
known to be antagonistic to the union 
constituted a violation of the law. 


YOU CANNOT sell, deliver, buy or ac- 
cept copper, raw silk or silk waste at 
prices higher than maximums set in price 
schedules announced by the Office of Price 
Administration and Civilian Supply. 


* + * 


YOU CANNOT file application for a 
patent in a foreign country covering any 
invention made in the United States with- 
out specific authorization by license from 
the U.S. Commissioner of Patents. De- 
partment of Commerce has issued regu- 
lations governing any patent application 
in a foreign country for registration of a 
utility model or industrial design. 


* * * 


YOU CAN as a manufacturer, under- 
take concerted action with other members 
of your industry to reduce the number of 
styles and sizes of products in the interest 
of national defense without running afoul 
of the antitrust laws. Department of Jus- 
tice has given public assurances that con- 
certed action for the “specific purpose” of 
simplification will not raise any questions 
under the antitrust laws. 


¥ * * 


YOU CANNOT, as an employer, be 
held liable under the Wagner Act for 
statements made by foremen who are eli- 
gible for union membership and who lack 
power to hire, fire or formulate labor poli- 
cies. In so ruling, Fifth Circuit Court 
of Appeals holds that an employer can be 
held accountable for action of supervisors 
when they are authorized or encouraged 
to act for him or when interference with a 
union goes unrebuked. 
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Your ONE BEST 
Fluorescent Buy! 


Why suffer the inconveniences of 
hot, old fashioned lighting—why 
put extra burdens on air condition- 
ing plants—when you can get more 
and better year-around illumina- 
tion at Jess cost with COOL GUTH 
Fluorescent! 


Of particular importance is the 
“Eye-to-the-Future” Planning now 
available with GUTH FUTUR- 
LITER. Lighting can be econom- 
ically and efficiently planned, with 
anticipation of increased foot- 
candles which may be desired later. 


Built STRONGER 
to Serve LONGER! 


GUTH Fluorescent is ruggedly 





built, has carefully tested High 
Power Factor accessories, and en- 
gineered permanent Reflectors. 


THE EDWIN F. GUTH CO. 
2615 Washington Ave. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


“LEADERS IN LIGHTING SINCE 1902"’ 











U.S. Warning to Japan . . . Why Domestic Issues 
Remain Undecided . . . Secrecy on Arms Program 


Admiral Leahy, as U.S. Ambassador 
to Vichy, still thinks that there is a 
chance that the French can be in- 
duced not to turn over French bases 
and the French Fleet to Hitler for 
his direct or indirect use. 


x * * 


U.S. Ambassador Grew served the 
Japanese with a blunt warning that 
every move by Japan would be 
countered by a restraining move by 
this country. 


xk * 


President Roosevelt’s latest confer- 
ences on high strategy resulted in a 
timetable of U.S. moves that would 
fit in with the alternative moves on 
the part of Hitler and his allies. 


x kek 


More and more high officials are let- 
ting drop the hint that this country 
won't really get down to the business 
of producing war materials until 
shooting starts. 


= 2 2 


The President still is dodging decisions 
on some very important issues of 
domestic policy because of his preoc- 
cupation with issues of foreign policy. 


x * * 


Censorship is extending rapidly to all 
official figures that could be used to 
show actual progress of this country’s 
defense program. “Higher-ups’’ are 
credited by statistical departments 
with responsibility for shutting off 
the flow of facts. 


x * 


New Dealers are watching carefully 
to see whether the Army will con- 
tinue to spend its new billions with 
the same relatively few firms that 
received the bulk of its first billions. 


xk * 


Jesse Jones, Federal Loan Adminis- 
trator, has commitments to pay out 
nearly $3,000,000,000 in defense loans 
and in purchases of strategic ma- 
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terials, but is managing to pay out 
only $50,000,000 to $60,000,000 a 
month in cash. 


xk * 


President Roosevelt, in all dealings 
with Britain’s Churchill, lets it be 
known frankly that his whole ap- 
proach is one of promoting the primary 
interests of this country. Such is the 
word that White House aides drop. 


x * 


The Roosevelt attitude is that U.S. 
aid to Britain in the Near East and 
Africa must be confined to materials 
and not to full-fledged warmaking 
with men and naval vessels. Mediter- 
ranean area is believed to be next on 
Hitler’s list. 


x * * 


Although defense is largely an in- 
dustrial engineering job of planning 
to fit armament production smooth- 
ly into peacetime industry, defense 
organizations hired their first in- 
dustrial engineer only a few days ago. 


x * * 


Complaint still is that too much direc- 
tion of this country’s defense effort is 
in the hands of lawyers and salesmen. 


x & @ 


When and if President Roosevelt ve- 
toes the bill “freezing” the Govern- 
ment-owned stocks of wheat and cotton 
till after the war, the veto is expected to 
be sustained. Both the American Farm 
Bureau Federation and local farm 
committeemen are telling members of 
Congress that features of the bill 
would destroy the effectiveness of the 
present farm program. 


e. 2 & 


Leon Henderson is telling friends that 
he is being asked to do an impossible 
job of holding prices in line without 
anything approaching adequate power. 


= & © 


William H. Davis, National Defense 
Mediation Board Chairman, is deny- 
ing the story that he said William 












Green’s resignation as American 
Federation of Labor president next 
autumn is “common knowledge ig) 
Washington.” Mr. Davis says he real- 
ly commented that reports of Mr, 
Green’s retirement were “common 
gossip around Washington, but [I 
don’t know.” 











x * * 





If William Green does step down at 
the AFL’s annual convention next 
October, three New Dealers will be 
candidates for the AFL presidency, 
They are George Harrison (Railway 
Clerks Union), George Meany (AFL 
secretary-treasurer) and Daniel Tobin 
(Teamsters ). 
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Union officials who should know say 
AFL and Congress of Industrial 
Organizations together spent more 
than $15,000 in recent Labor Board 
election campaign to win support of 
employes in McCormick works of 
International Harvester Corp., at 
Chicago. 









x *wk 


War chest set up by United Mine 
Workers for drive to unionize chemi- 
cal industry is more than the $130,000 
that went into the successful campaign 
to organize employes of Ford Motor 
Co. Almost 100 organizers already 
have been added to Mine Workers 
Union pay roll for chemical drive, 
while another 100 are being trained. 
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Disputes between right and left-wing 
leaders inside CIO are more intense 
than AFL-CIO rivalry. As a result, 
CIO is experiencing its first serious 
jurisdictional disputes. 
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Some officials blame recent burst ¢ 
defense strikes on lack of enthusiastic Jy 
support for defense program amo 
nation’s factory workers. Responsibilt 
ty for this lack is laid to absence of 
educational program for workingme® 
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